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Universal Cyclopedia 


+ oe ——_— 


THE ONLY NEW CYCLOPAEDIA NOW 
ON THE MAREET. 


Pane a 

The American Cyclopedia has not been revised for twenty years; the 
first volumes of the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica were pub- 
lished in 1875, twenty years ago, and there has been no new edition since; 
Chambers’s is really an English Encyclopedia with only a partial adaptation 
to the American market; and the International is largely a mere reprint of the 
Library of Universal =e based on the oldest edition of Chambers’s. 


spaisi | IV BUYING A NEw CYCLOPAEDIA, Cs 


WHY NOT CET THE BEST ? 


D. Appleton & Co., and A. J. Johnson Co., the two great American cyclopzdia 
publishing houses, have united their resources in producing a better cyclopzdia 
than has ever before been published in the English language. 


Thirty-six of America’s most Distinguished 
Soholars and Hducators are its Editors. 
Three Thousand of the World’s Greatest Scholars and Specialists 
are Its Contributors, and They Sign Their Names 


to Their Articles, thus Vouching for their 
Accuracy and Authority. 


NO OTHER CYCLOPADIA IS MADE IN THIS WAY. 








From Melvil Dewey, Secretary of Board of Ri also Director of State Library, Regents’ 
Office, Albany, N. Y., April 17, 1895. 


* * # * The result of an extended comparison of the new JuHNSON has left a clear impression in our 
minds that for most people it is much the best work that has yet appeared. 
(Signed) MELVIL DEWEY. 


From Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., November 4, 1894. 


* * # * The new edition is a decided advance in cyclopedia-making. A set of this work ought to 
be found in every schoolhouse, and the pupils ought to be taught how to use it. 
Very truly yours, (Signed) WM. T. HARRIS, Commissioner. 


The Boston School Committee on May 14, 1895: 
“ Ordered that hereafter only the new edition of Johnson's Universal Cyclopzedia be furnished to the schools. 
Passed unanimously.” 
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THE WONDERFUL STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN EAR. 


BY PROF. GEORGE WILSON. 





HE second of the Gateways of Wis- 
dom is the ear. The organ or instru- 
ment of hearing is in all its most import- 
ant parts so hidden within the head, that 
we can not perceive its construction by a 
mere external inspection. What in ordi- 
nary language we call the ear, is only the 
outer porch or entrance-vestibule of a 
curious series of intricate, winding pas- 
sages which, like the lobbies of a great 
building, lead from the outer air into the 
inner chambers. Certain of those pas- 
sages are full of air; others are full of 
liquid ; and membranes are stretched like 
parchment curtdins across the corridors 
at different places, which can be thrown 
into vibration, or made to tremble, as the 
head of a drum or the surface of a tam- 
bourine does when struck with a stick or 
the fingers. Between two of these parch- 
ment-like curtains a chain of very small 
bones extends, which serves to tighten or 
relax these membranes, and to communi- 
cate vibrations to them. In the inner- 
most place of all, rows of fine threads, 
called nerves, stretch like the strings of a 
piano from the last points to which the 
tremblings or thrillings reach, and pass 
inwards to the brain. If these threads 
or nerves are destroyed, the power of 
hearing as infallibiy departs as the power 
to give out sound is lost by a piano or 
violin when its strings are broken. 
Without attempting to enter more mi- 








nutely into a description of the ear, it 
may now be stated that in order to pro- 
duce sound, a solid, a liquid, or a gas, 
such as air, must in the first place be 
thrown into vibration. We have an ex- 
ample of a solid body giving a sound, 
when a bell produces a musical note on 
being struck; of a liquid, in the dash of 
a waterfall, or the breaking of the waves; 
and of air, in the firing of a cannon, or 
the blast of a trumpet. Sounds once 
produced travel along solid bodies, or 
through liquids, or through the air, the 
last being the great conveyor or conduc- 
tor of sounds. 

The human ear avails itself of all these 
modes of carrying sound; thus the walls 
of the skull, like the metal of a bell, con- 
vey sounds inwards to the nerves of hear- 
ing; whilst within the winding canals 
referred to is enclosed a volume of liquid, 
which pulsates and undulates as the sea 
does when struck by a paddle-wheel or 
the blade of an oar. Lastly, two cham- 
bers divided from each other by a mem- 
brane, the one leading to the external 
ear, the other opening into the mouth, 
are filled with air, which can be thrown 
into vibration. We may thus fitly com- 
pare the organ of hearing, considered as 
a whole, to a musical glass, 7. ¢. a thin 
glass tumbler containing a little water. 
If the glass be struck a sound is emitted, 
during which not only the solid wall of 
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the tumbler, but the liquid in it, and the 
air above it, all tremble or vibrate to- 
gether, and spread the sound. All this 
is occurring every moment in our ears; 
and as a final result of these complex 
thrillings, the nerves, which I likened to 
the piano strings, convey an impression 
inwards to the brain, and in consequence 
of this we hear. 

We know far less, however, of the ear 
than of the eye. The eye is a single 
chamber open to the light, and we can 
see into it, and observe what happens 
there. But the ear is many-chambered, 
and its winding tunnels traversing the 
rock-like bones of the skull, are narrow, 
and hidden from us as the dungeons of a 
castle are; like which, also, they are 
totally dark. Thus much, however, we 
know, that it is in the innermost recesses 
of these unilluminated ivory vaults, that 
the mind is made conscious of sound. 
Into these gloomy cells, as into the bright 
chamber of the eye, the soul is ever pass- 
ing and asking for news from the world 
without; and ever and anon, as of old in 
hidden subterranean caverns where men 
listened in silence and darkness to the ut- 
terance of oracles, reverberations echo 
along the resounding walls, and responses 
come to the waiting spirit, whilst the 
world lifts up its voice and speaks to the 
soul. The sound is that of a hushed 
voice, a low but clear whisper ; for, as it 
is but a dim shadow of the outer world 
we see, so it is but a faint echo of the 
outer world we hear. 

Such then, is the ear ; and it is in some 
respects a more human organ than the 
eye, for it is the counterpart of the human 
voice ; and it is a sorer affliction to be cut 
off from listening to the tongues of our 
fellow-men, than it is to be blinded to the 
sights on which they gaze. 

Those who are born or early become 
deaf, are far more isolated all their lives 
from their hearing neighbors, than the 
blind are from those who see. The blind 
as a class are lively and cheerful; the 
deaf are shy and melancholy, often 
morose and suspicious ; and naturally so, 
for our interest in each other far exceeds, 
and ought to exceed, our interest in the 
world, and from all this human sympathy 
the deaf are almost totally cut off; whilst 
the blind, excused from many duties 
which the seeing only can discharge, are 
peculiarly free to indulge in gossip with 
their more favored neighbors, and can 
largely exchange opinions with them. 
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Moreover the blind can scarcely fail to 
find their own tastes suited in some por- 
tion of the talk of their neighbors, and 
may thus gratify their inclinations to a 
considerable extent. Whilst the deaf, 
unless they have a great aptitude for such 
occupations as employ the eye and the 
hand, are far more narrowed in their 
circle of studies, and much more solitary 
than the blind. No one has illustrated 
this so touchingly as Dr. Kitto in his 
striking book on the ‘‘ Lost Senses,”’ 
when referring to his never having heard 
the voices of his children: ‘‘ If there be 
any one thing arising out of my condition 
which more than any other fills my heart 
with grief, it is /Azs: it is to see their 
blessed lips in motion, and to ear them 
not; and to witness others moved to 
smiles and kisses by the sweet peculiar- 
ities of infantile speech which are incom- 
municable to me, and which pass by me 
like the idle wind.’’ 

And a similar difference appears, 
though to a less extent, between those 
who have lost sight and those who have 
lost hearing, after having enjoyed them. 
Milton, in one of the noblest passages of 
Paradise Lost, bewails his blindness ; but 
in a passage still nobler, he rejoices at 
what is left to him. I need not quote 
these passages in full to you, or recall) 
those two sonnets unsurpassed in our 
language, in the one of which he answers 
the question he has raised, 


“Does God exact day labor, Light denied ?”’ 


and in the other tells his friend that 
though his eyes 
‘*Their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or manor woman, Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward.” 

Contrast with Milton an equally great 
genius, Beethoven the musician, who in 
the prime of life had the misfortune to 
lose his hearing, and could find almost 
no alleviation of his misery in gratifying 
the senses which remained. Gloom, 
anguish, and often the blackest despair 
darkened all his later years onwards to 
the tomb. No doubt, as men they were 
very differently constituted. Milton was 
a man of serenely cheerful, versatile tem- 
perament, and of unusual mental culture, 
so that he had many things to fall back 
upon in the way of work and pleasure ; 
and im spite of his blindness, he could 
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gratify to the full his passionate love of 
music, and sing his immortal song; more- 
over he was full of faith and trust in God. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, was 
wayward, irritable, and fitful in temper, 
and, even before his deafness came on, 
afflicted with gloom. Music was the one 
and only art for which he cared, and in 
its solitary channel he poured forth all 
his soul. He had thus no other outlet 
for his genius ; and his religious faith (I 
do not refer to his doctrinal belief, which 
was that of the Church of Rome, but to his 
personal trust ina Saviour) was notstrong. 

But conceding all this, those two mighty 
masters may be fitly regarded as furnish- 
ing characteristic examples of the rela- 
tive severity of blindness and deafness, 
when they befall those who once saw and 
heard. We should every one of us, I 
suppose, prefer the lot of Milton to that 
of Beethoven, and find it more easy to 
console a blind painter than a deaf musi- 
cian. I speak thus because I presume it 
is a matter of universal experience, that 
we can more easily and vividly recall and 
conceive sights, than we can recall and 
conceive sounds. It costs us no effort to 
summon before us, even though destitute 
of the painter’s gifts, endless landscapes, 
cities or processions, and faces innumer- 
able; but even rarely endowed musicians 
can mentally reproduce few, compara- 
tively, of the melodies or harmonies they 
know, if debarred from uttering them 
vocally, or through some instrument. We 
may test this point by the experience of 
our dreams. 

If I mistake not, though I would not 
speak dogmatically on this point, we 
never fully dream a sound. Coleridge in 
his ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’ declares— 

‘* A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her duichner she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora.”’ 


But this was the visionary vision of a 
poet; in dreams, I imagine, we hear no 
sounds, unless it be these of the world 
without. We carry on many conversa- 
tions, and marvellous things are told us; 
but these, like our waking communings 
with ourselves, and mental hummings 
of tunes, are uttered by voiceless lips in 
speechless tongue. Dreamland isa silent 
land, and all the dwellers in it are deaf 
and dumb. 

How different is it with sight! No ob- 
jects beheld by our waking eyes impress 
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us so vividly as the splendid and awful 
dissolving views which pass before us in 
the visions of the night. So much is this 
the case, that when in daylight life we 
encounter some reality more startling, 
more joyful or terrible than most, we 
utter the strange paradox: ‘“‘It can not 
be true; it must be a dream!’’ I infer 
from this that the Blind, who must dream 
or imagine all the sights which they see, 
are, ceterius paribs, more fortunate than 
the Deaf, who must dream the sounds 
which they hear. In the life of Niebuhr 
there is a striking description of the long 
and happy hours which his blind old 
father spent in recalling the striking 
scenes which in early life he had wit- 
nessed in the Holy Land and other east- 
ern countries ; and every child who looks 
into its pillow to see wonders there, could 
record a parallel experience ; but I know 
of no corresponding fact in the history of 
the deaf. At all events, an active and 
joyous memory of sounds is rare among 
them. The ear is accordingly an organ 
which we can worse afford to lose than 
the eye; and one, therefore, which should 
be all the more cared for. It is still more 
susceptible of education than the eye, 
and can be educated more quickly. 

Thus a love of music is much more 
frequent than a love of painting or 
sculpture ; and you will reach the hearts 
and touch the feelings of the majority of 
mankind more quickly by singing them 
a song than by showing them a picture. 
In truth, the sensitiyeness of the ear to 
melody and to harmony is so great that 
we not only seek to gratify it when bent 
upon recreation, but even in the midst of 
the hardest labor we gratify it if we can. 
Two carpenters planing the same piece of 
wood will move their planes alternately ; 
so that, when one is pushing his forward, 
the other is drawing his back, thereby 
securing a recurrence of sounds, which, 
from their inequality, would be harsh if 
they were heard simultaneously. In the 
same way two paviors, driving in stones, 
bring down their mallets time about ; and 
so do working engineers when they are 
forging a bar; and the smith, when he 
has dealt a succession of monotonous 
blows, relieves his ear by letting his 
hammer ring musically on the anvil ; and 
I need not tell you how sailors, heaving 
the anchor or hoisting the sails, sing to- 
gether in chorus; nor remind you that 
most serious of all hard work, fighting, 
is helped on by the drum and the trumpxct. 
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This natural inclination of man toward 
music shows itself from the first. The 
infant’s eye, we have seen, is aimless for 
a season ; but its ear is alert from the be- 
ginning. It enters upon life with a cry, 
and its first sorrow, expressed in a sound, 
is soothed by the first sound of its 
mother’s voice. One-half of a nurse’s 
time, I suppose, is spent in singing ; and 
baby, when not sleeping or drinking, is 
either making or hearing music. 

Now is it not a thing to be deeply la- 
mented, that the sensitive ears with 
which almost every one of us has been 
gifted by God, are so little educated, that 
they might as well be stuffed with tow, 
or plugged with lead, for any good use 
we make of them? To be sure we keep 
them sufficiently open to hear all the 
gossip about us, and can most of us tell 
when the cannons are firing; but as for 
training them to that exquisite sense of 
melody or harmony of which they are 
susceptible, how few do it ! 

Our national music is famous all the 
world over; our song-tunes and our 
psalm-tunes are listened to with delight 
in every clime. Yet how few can sing 
the ever-welcome songs of Burns ; in how 
few churches will you hear psalm-singing 


that, as music, is other than a grief to an 


educated ear? This must be mended ! 
Let every one so train, and educate, and 
fully develop the faculty of hearing that 
is in those ears of his, that he may listen 
with full delight and appreciation to the 
songs of birds, and the roar of the sea, 
the wailing of the winds, and the roll of 
the thunder ; and may be able to cheer 
his soul and calm his heart by hearken- 
ing to the music of his fellow-men, and in 
turn rejoice their hearts by making music 
for them. 

St. Paul says that none of the voices or 
sounds in the world are ‘‘ without signifi- 
cation ;’’ and you will find that for an ap- 
preciating ear, they all have exquisite 
meaning ; how much, moreover, educa- 
tion can do for this organ I need not tell 
you. The subject is far too wide for dis- 
cussion here; and I must only allude to 
it. The following points are worth our 
notice. 

Although the ear has a greatly more 
limited range in space and time than the 
eye, it is in a very remarkable respect a 
more perfect instrument than the organ 
of sight. The eye can regard but a 
single object at a time, and must shift its 
glance from point to point when many 
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objects are before it which it wishes to 
compare together. And when prosecut- 
ing this comparison, between, for ex- 
ample, two bodies, it has in reality but 
one imprinted on it, and compares the 
perceived image of this one with the 7e- 
membered image of the other. This fact 
escapes us in ordinary vision, because the 
impression or shadow of a body on the 
retina remains for some time after the ob- 
ject is withdrawn from the sphere of 
sight—a fact of which we can easily as- 
sure ourselves by whirling before our 
eyes a lighted brand, when it appears, 
not a succession of flaming points, as it 
actually is when so whirled, but an un- 
broken circle of fire. And further, we do 
not, in looking about us, take notice of 
the constant motions of the eyeball which 
bring different objects within the sphere 
of vision. If, however, whilst looking at 
no larger surface than a printed page, we 
close one eye and lay the finger on it, 
whilst we read with the other, we can 


trace in the closed eye which follows the 


motions of the open one, how continually 
it shifts itself from point to point, and 
gazes successively at objects which we 
imagine it to see simultaneously. 

It is otherwise with theear. Although 
perfectly untutored, it can listen to many 
sounds at once, distinguish their differ- 
ence, and compare them together. Every 
one must be conscious of this. The 
simplest two-part tune demands from its 
hearer the simultaneous perception of a 
bass and a treble note, which impress the 
ear at exactly the same moment, but are 
perfectly distinguished from each other. 
A piano-forte player executing such a 
tune, requires alternately to shift his eyes 
from the base to the treble line, for he 
can not see simultaneously the two notes 
as he can hear them ; and every one may 
easily observe the contrasted power of the 
eye and the ear by trying to read simul- 
taneously all the staves of a four-part 
song, whilst he is hearing it sung. Even 
an imperfect musical ear will without an 
effort distinguish each of the four voices 
singing different notes; whilst the most 
skilful eye can not read more than a note 
or a chord at a time. I suppose every 
one has noticed the contrast between the 
air of anxiety which musical performers 
wear, when playing from music, com- 
pared with the serene or exultant look 
which sits upon their faces when playing 
from memory or improvising. This ap- 
plies even to the greatest musicians, and 
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can not be conquered by education ; for 
no training will confer upon the eye 
powers similar to those which the ear 
possesses without any training. 

Our conceptions of the domain of the 
ear are ssreatly exalted by a consideration 
of what has been stated, especially when 
we add the fact that not merely a two- 
part or a four-part song, but the most 
complex harmonies performed by the 
largest band, may be heard by a single 
ear. Picture to yourself the contrast be- 
tween a great orchestra containing some 
hundred performers and instruments, and 
that small music-room of ivory, no bigger 
than a cherry-stone, which we call an ear, 
where there is ample accommodation for 
all of them to play together. The play- 
ers, indeed, and their instruments, are 
not admitted. But what of that, if their 
music be? Nay, if you only think of it, 
what we call a musical performance, is, 
after all, but the last rehearsal. The 
true performance is within the ear’s music- 
room, and each one of us has the whole 
orchestra to himself. When we thus re- 
alize the wondrous capabilities of the 
organ of hearing, I think we shall not 
fail to find an intellectual and esthetical 
as well as a great moral admonition in 
the Divine words: ‘‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.’’ 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
gesthetics of hearing. All great poets 
have been passionate lovers of music, and 
it has received due honor at their hands. 
Most of the great painters and sculptors 
have been lovers of music also, in this 
respect being more catholic than their 
brethren, the great musicians, who have 
often been totally indifferent to the arts 
which appeal to the eye; and double 
honor has thus been paid to the ear. 

I will, therefore, refer only to three 
zesthetical aspects of hearing :-— 

1. Of all the senses it is the one which 
most readily and most largely lends itself 
to impassioned, emotional, or, as we oth- 
erwise name it, poetical or zesthetical 
feeling. The retiringness of the ear is 
one great cause of this. The mechanism 
of hearing does not obtrude itself. The 
conditions of sound are known only toa 
small fraction of mankind; and the great 
majority of us die without even faintly 
realizing that the chief vehicle of sound, 
the atmosphere, has any existence. Music 
thus comes to us we can not tell whence 
or how ; and the less we are reminded of 
the mechanical or formal appliances by 
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which an art appeals to our emotions, the 
more surely and profoundly are they 
stirred by it. The nostril is the only 
organ of sense that can compare with the 
ear in this respect, but its range is far 
more limited. The eye is much less for- 
tunately circumstanced. The threads of 
the canvas, the shape and carving of the 
picture-frame, the string that suspends 
it, the nail on which it hangs, and the 
wall behind it, all disturb our delight at 
a picture, as the stains on a piece of 
marble, and the tarnish on bronze, do 
our delight at sculpture. The substantial 
material in which the painter and sculp- 
tor must work, continually, and often 
harshly, force themselves upon the fleshly 
sense, and conflict with the purely emo- 
tional appreciation of their works. But 
music is never more delightful than when 
listened to in utter darkness, without ob- 
trusion of the music-paper, or instru- 
ment, or performer ; and whilst we forget 
that we have ears, and are content to be 
living souls floating in a sea of melodi- 
ous sound. To be awaked from sleep by 
delightful music, is to me the highest 
conceivable sensuous pleasure. A certain 
ethereality thus belongs preeminently to 
music, as it does in a lesser degree to fra- 
grance. The most prosaic, formal and 
utilitarian of mankind, for whom no 
other fine art has any charms, acknowl- 
edge the attractions of music. Alone of 
all the arts, it has suffered nothing from 
the intensely scientific and strongly util- 
itarian temper of modern times ; and even 
in the most faithless of recent epochs, 
music has thriven when every other 
gesthetic development was reduced to 
zero. 

Whatever, accordingly, we envy the 
ancieuts, we need not envy them their 
music; they paid no such honor to the 
ear as we do; and it is remarkable that, 
at the deadest period of the last century, 
from the sleep of which nothing short of 
the French Revolution was sufficient to 
awake us, when only physical science 
was progressing, Handel and Haydn 
gave to us works which will be forgotten 
only when music of more amazing genius 
shall startle the world; and in unbroken 
succession from their day, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, and many more, have placed 
us, in the matter of music, in advance of 
all the earlier ages. 

2. The peculiar ethereality of music is 
doubtless one of the reasons why we so 
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willingly believe that creatures of a 
higher order than ourselves are specially 
given to song; and accept, as most cred- 
ible, the declaration that immortal beings 
find the only sufficient expression of their 
emotions in praise. It was a splendid 
theory of the ancient Pagan age that 
the whole visible heavens were melodious 
with a music which gifted ears were 
privileged to hear, when star sang to 
star, and constellations rejoiced together. 
And it is a still grander belief of modern 
Christian men, that within the invisible 
heavens angels ‘‘that excel in strength,”’ 
and amazing human spirits, never cease 
their immortal song. But, apart from 
the sympathy which the imagination has 
with such a belief, it commends itself to 
our reason by an argument which none 
can disown, and which supplies the justi- 
fication of that preéminent importance 
which, from the days of King David the 
Psalmist to our own, has been attached 
to the musical part of religious worship. 

Music forms the universal language 
which, when all other languages were 
confounded, the confusion of Babel left 
unconfounded. The white man and the 
black man, the red man and the yellow 
man, can sing together, however difficult 
they may find it to talk to each other. 
And both sexes and all ages may thus 
express their emotions simultaneously ; 
for in virtue of the power of the ear to 
distinguish, side by side, those differing 
but concordant notes which make up 
harmony, there is not only room but de- 
mand for all the qualities of voice which 
childhood, adolescence, maturity and old 
age supply. 

If this apply to earthly music, how 
much more to heavenly! Though every- 
thing else in the future state may be dim 
and dark, and in all respects matter of 
faith or hope, not of vivid realization, 
this at least can be entered into, that all 
the children of Adam and Eve could 
unite in a common song. Of all the 
organs of the body, therefore, the ear is 
the one which, though for its present 
gratification it is beholden solely to the 
passing moment, can with the greatest 
confidence anticipate a wider domain 
hereafter. 

3. In consonance with that home in 
eternity for which the ear expectantly 
waits, to it is promised the earliest par- 
ticipation in the life to come. This di- 
vinely authenticated fact appears to have 
made a profound impression on men of 
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genius of all temperaments since the days 
of our Saviour’s presence upon earth. 
Many of you must be familiar with that 
beautiful hymn of the Latin church, the 
‘* Dies Irae,’’ in which the solemnities of 
the last judgment, and the sound of the 
trump of doom, are echoed in mournful 
music from the wailing lines. Sir Walter 
Scott translated this sacred song. Goethe 
has introduced a striking portion of it 
into the cathedral scene in Faust, where 
the Tempter assails Margaret. Martin 
Luther’s hymn reads like an echo of it. 
After all, it is itself but the echo and 
paraphrase of passages in the New Testa- 
ment, and Handel, when he composed 
the ‘‘Messiah,’’ went to the original for 
those words which he has set to undying 
music. From these words we learn that 
the summons to the life to come will be 
addressed to the ear, and it first shall 
awake to the consciousness of a new ex- 
istence ; ‘‘for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.’’ 


——<—<—$__<@—___—_. 
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 fgreeetertchag great events may be 
happening, whatever wars and 
rumors of wars agitate the public mind, 
there is one private interest which is 
perennial, and yields in importance to 
nothing else beneath the stars. The 
placing of children in school is second to 
no other obligation which parents face, 
and as the long summer holidays draw to 
their close, thoughtful heads of families 
consider gravely where the boys and girls 
shall go, what shall be their course of in- 
struction, and to whose care and guar- 
dianship the youthful minds in their 
most receptive period shall be intrusted. 
When the decision is simply to send 
son or daughter to the nearest public or 
private school which opens its inviting 
doors, the affair is simple. It gathers 
difficulty and becomes embarrassing when 
there is, first, hesitation between the 
comparative inducements offered by this 
or that school ; second, when the parent, 
wisely forecasting the future, sees his boy 
already a collegian, and beyond that a 
man in full career amid life's activities, 
and realizes that success or failure for his 
entire period of existence on the earth 
may largely depend on the training re- 
ceived in the school-room. 
The parent selecting a school should 
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keep in mind that the teachers are vastly 
more potential than the text-books and 
the teaching. Wanted, a man, a woman, 
should be the imperative cry of every 
home, when the thing in question is the 
impression to be made on character by 
the person before whom the pupils will 
sit. Children and young people are 
quicker than we sometimes think to de- 
tect falsehood and hypocrisy ; they see 
with swift and intuitive discernment the 
man who is true, the woman who is 
noble, the teacher who is large-minded 
and sincere. Sometimes the men and 
women of a community during an entire 
generation are impressed for good by the 
strong and large and generous nature of 
an instructor. The teacher taught when 
he did not know he was teaching—taught 
as much by indirection as by intention. 
In choosing a school much heed should 
be given to the associations children will 
form there. One likes to know that the 
children his sons and daughters will 
meet in the daily intercourse of the class- 
room are of the same refined and culti- 
vated class from which he chooses his 
friends. Many connections continue in 


after-life of which the beginnings were 


laid in school days. Friendships which 
influence the household life of a dozen 
families for the better part of a century 
are traced back, on occasion, to the pre- 
paratory school attended by lads and 
lasses in their teens. One should not 
leave to accident or mere convenience of 
locality the associations which young 
people may find awaiting them at the 
summons of the school-room bell. 

For this young girl it is best that the 
school chosen should be away from home, 
in the heart of the deep green country, 
where she may have fresh air, long nights 
of quiet sleep, few distractions, no temp- 
tations to prematurely enter society. For 
that shy sister or cousin a school in the 
immediate neighborhood, with studies at 
home under the mother’s as well as the 
teacher’s eye, is again the best that can 
be done. The best for a third is perhaps 
no regular school at all, but instead the 
resident or visiting governess, with 
masters coming and going, and studies 
taken up or dropped, not according to an 
arbitrary routine, but as may be found 
most suitable to the development of the 
girl’s intellectual and physical powers. 

The danger to be avoided in one case 
is over-crowding and excessive attention 
to study ; in another, mental and bodily 


BRUTALIZATION OF CHILDHOOD. 
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inertia must be combated. Most parents 
need constantly to watch themselves, lest 
in their own natural pride or innocently 
transparent vanity at the rapid unfolding 
of their children’s minds, they fall into 
the error of stimulating too rapidly the 
qualities they admire in their children. 
It is often found that the very precocious 
infant becomes the commonplace lad. 
The brilliant student who carries off all 
the prizes either loses his balance and 
ends in clouded mental powers, or lapses 
into an inefficient and very ordinary sort 
of man. 

One should never insist on keeping a 
sensitive child in the atmosphere of a 
school which is repellent and uncomfort- 
able. A school may be found which, 
along with its other advantages, will con- 
fer happiness upon its pupils. No at- 
tainments in acquiring facts or learning 
conjugations and declensions can com- 
pensate a child if he is defrauded during 
the years between eight and sixteen of 
what should be youth's inalienable pos- 
session—contentinent, daily enjoyment, 
keen and seldom ruffled happiness.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


a _ — 


CHILDHOOD BRUTALIZED. 


HE action of the Boston School Com- 

mittee in voting to prohibit the prac- 
tice of vivisection in the public schools is 
condemned as unnecessary in certain 
quarters, on the ground that vivisection 
has not been adopted here and is not 
likely to be adopted; but the friends of 
sound and wholesome education will be 
inclined to believe that the bar has been 
put up none too soon. In other large 
cities of this country teachers have taken 
it upon themselves to adopt vivisection 
for the purpose of instructing young pu- 
pils in the elements of anatomy and 
physiology ; and where vivisection is not 
employed it is becoming the custom, far 
too often, to resort to the dissection or 
the bodies of dead animals for the same 
purpose. 

There is such a thing as brutalizing 
the youthful mind. By dwelling upon 
the material aspects of life there is danger 
of crushing out that feeling of sympathy 
and wonder which is the bloom of child- 
hood, and the source of all the multiform 
pleasures associated with the cultivation 
of the imaginative faculties. 

A child naturally regards domestic 
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animals with something Jike a sense of 
comradeship. The dog, the cat, the 
horse, are to the children playmates and 
friends. Stories of the devotion of these 
members of the lower order of creation to 
their human companions are numerous 
and authentic. And to children the 
charm of living pets is no doubt largely 
due to the fact that they are endowed 
with the mystery of life. In them the 
child, personifies his own thoughts and 
emotions. He asks that the pet be 
treated as he is treated ; he fancies that he 
understands its language ; he is happy if 
his pet is happy, and sorrowtul if his pet 
is hurt orill-used. ‘Take this same child, 
with all his fresh and ingenuous sym- 
pathies active, into the schoolroom, and 
confront him with a demonstration upon 
the body of a puppy or a kitten, and 
what is the result? One of two things. 
Either he is irreparably wounded in his 
sensibilities and shocked into such utter 
loathing that the lesson, as a means of 
acquiring facts, is valueless ; or his curi- 
osity hardens his heart, and from that 
time on the child is lost in the devotee of 
science. If the child is naturally cruel, 
his disposition to cruelty is increased 
many fold. It will be hard to make him 
understand that vivisection may not be 
practiced outside of the schoolroom as 
well as in it, or that if his pet is merely a 
bundle of bones, muscles and nerves, it is 
anything more than a mechanical toy, or 
deserving of any more considerate treat- 
ment. 

It is well that children should be 
taught at an early age the fundamental 
principles of hygiene, but colored plates 
and charts will supply all the details of 
physiology or anatomy that they need to 
know, and scientific instruction in these 
branches may with every advantage be 
postponed till the finer qualities of the 
mind and the appreciation of moral obli- 
gations have attained a fair degree of de- 
velopment. There is no such sacred ob- 
ject in the world as the mind of a young 
and innocent child, and those who would 
debase and brutalize its activities will 
have much to answer for. 

The truth is that the movement to in- 
troduce vivisection, or at least dissection, 
into the schools, is part of the mistaken 
tendency in educational circles to hold 
that education consists in the acquire- 
ment of facts. To learn facts, to learn 
more facts, to learn as many facts as pos- 
sible, at the expense of ideality and orig- 





inality of thought—this is the apparent 
aim of modern scholastic instruction. By 
and by the world will see its mistake and 
realize that the true education is a foster- 
ing of the essential faculties of the indi- 
vidual. Then school committees will 
not be obliged to vote that in schools 
under their supervision vivisection shall 
not be practised.—-Boston Beacon. 








LESSONS OF KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS. 





BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 





‘THE civilization of a people may be 

gauged by the respect which is shown 
to woman and by the influence she ex- 
erts upon social and domestic life. The 
lower the strata of society, the lower is 
her rank as compared with the stronger 
sex. Among savage nations she is the 
slave of her husband. The glorious days 
in which Cicero spoke and Virgil wrote, 
lose a portion of their glory in our eyes as 
soon as we learn that during those daysa 
respectable matron could not show her- 
self upon the streets of a provincial city 
unless she was borne upon the stout arms 
of German or Gallic slaves, whose busi- 
ness it was to defend her from insult and 
danger. But after the world witnessed 
the deeds of that band of pious women 
who lingered last around the Cross and 
came first to the open sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection, a gradual 
change came over men’s minds ; and now, 
instead of being regarded as an intruder 
upon the streets, she is hailed as an 
angel of mercy, dispensing blessings in 
her course. Even the brute creation is 
beginning to feel the benefit of her in- 
fluence. 

Some weeks ago two women called at 
the Department of Public Instruction on 
an errand of mercy. They wanted to 
know what could be done to teach the 
pupils in our public schools kindness to 
the lower orders of creation. In addition 
to the popular book entitled ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,’’ they recommended ‘“‘ Beautiful 
Joe’’ and ‘‘The Strike at Shane’s,’’ 
promising that the last two volumes 
should be mailed to the writer’s home. 
To his surprise he found that as soon as 
the books arrived, they displaced every 
other kind of reading until the children 
old enough to read had finished both of 
the books. Those who have sat up into 
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the wee hours of the night, reading 
‘* Black Beauty,’’ and occasionally shed- 
ding a tear of sympathy for a horse who 
tells his experiences, will be delighted to 
know that a similar service has been 
rendered to other members of the dumb 
brute creation in the books named above. 

Human beings are naturally selfish. 
All the activitics of childhood are at first 
directed to the gratification of self. Self- 
ishness frequently leads to cruelty in the 
treatment of subordinates, be they ser- 
vants or horses or other animals. Dr. 
Higbee was in the habit of saying that 
the problem of education is ‘‘ to unsense 
the mind and to unself the will.’’ Labor- 
atory methods, however useful in their 
way, tend to bind the soul to forms of 
thinking, in which sense percepts and 
sense concepts exercise a predominating 
influence. The dissection of animals by 
quite young pupils tends to harden their 
hearts and to make them cruel in their 
treatment of insects and domestic animals. 
Vivisection has led to important dis- 
coveries in the hands of trained observers 
and skilled scientists; but when a fact 
or a truth has been established beyond a 
reasonable doubt it is surely unnecessary 
to continue the same line of experiments 
for the sake of mere illustration. 

A callous heart is more to be dreaded 
than an obtuse intellect. Nor is it neces- 
sary that either of these should be devel- 
oped by the methods of instruction pur- 
sued in the schools. In every branch of 
study many things must be taken on 
faith. In geography, for instance, what 
a multitude of facts must be taken on 
faith because they cannot be verified by 
travel and observation. This can do no 
harm to childhood, for in that period of 
life the faith-faculty is very active. The 
child accepts every statement as true, 
until it finds itself deceived by others. 
Pestalozzi boasted to the cultus-minister 
of Prussia, ‘‘ I direct my children not to 
accept any statement unless they can 
prove it.’’ The latter replied, ‘‘ Then you 
cannot teach my children, for I desire them 
to regard me as their father, although 
neither you nor they can prove it.”’ 

The laboratory method, like every other 
good thing, can be terribly abused. It 
may be carried to ridiculous extremes. 
The Spartans made their helots drunk in 
order that the noble youths seeing the 
hideous spectacle of an intoxicated man 
might learn to abhor intemperance and to 
abstain from strong drink. In many in- 
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stances experiment costs too much in 
time, or effort, or money; in other in- 
stances the results are vitiated by at- 
tendant circumstances which cannot be 
successfully eliminated except by the 


most skillful hand. It iseasy to conceive 
of cases in which the gains are not worth 
the pains. Who for instance would ad- 
vocate the taking of poisons for the pur- 
pose of exemplifying or proving their ef- 
fects upon the human system? The gain 
does not counterbalance the dreadful 
consequences. Experimental methods in 
the dissection of beetles and bugs may do 
children an amount of harm for which 
the knowledge and mental habits gained 
thereby are in no sense a compensating 
equivalent. 

Schopenhauer claims that man is one- 
third intellect and two-thirds will. If 
this be true, the unselfing of the will is 
far more essential in the training of a 
child than the unsensing of the mind. 
Now very many of the exercises at school 
necessarily cultivate the self-assertion of 
the will over against others. The rivalry 
for prizes and honors, for victory in sports 
and athletic contests, for the attainment 
of positions which only one can occupy, 
tends to promote selfishness, oftentimes 
unkindness and even cruelty. What can 
be done in the home and the school to 
counteract this tendency ? Listen to the 
experience of Mrs. Morris in ‘‘ Beautiful 
Joe.’’ ‘*When I was a young married 
woman,’’ says she to Mrs. Montague, 
‘‘going about the slums of New York 
with my husband, I used to come home 
and look at my two babies as they lay in 
their little cots, and say to him, ‘What 
are we going to do to keep these chil- 
dren from selfishness—the curse of the 
world ?’ 

‘**Get them to do something for some- 
body outside of themselves,’ he always 
said. And I have tried to act on that 
principle. Laura is naturally unselfish. 
With her tiny baby fingers, she would 
take food from her own mouth and put 
it into Jack’s if we did not watch her. I 
never had any trouble with her. But the 
boys were born selfish, tiresomely, dis- 
gustingly selfish. They were good boys 
in many ways. As they grew older, they 
were respectful, obedient, they were not 
untidy, and not particularly rough, but 
their one thought was for themselves— 
each one for himself—and they used to 
quarrel with each other in regard to their 
rights. While we were in New York we 
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had only a small back yard. When we 
came here, I said, ‘I am going to try an 
experiment.’ We got this house because 
it had a large garden, and a stable that 
would do for the boys to play in. Then 
I got them together and had a little seri- 
ous talk. I said I was not pleased with 
the way in which they were living. They 
did nothing for any one but themselves 
from morning till night. If I asked them 
to do an errand for me, it was done un- 
willingly. Of course, I knew they had 
their school for a part of the day, but 
they had a good deal of leisure time when 
they might do something for some one 
else. I asked them if they thought they 
were going to make real, manly, Chris- 
tian boys at this rate, and they said No. 
Then I ask them what we should do 
about it. They all said, ‘ You tell us, 
mother, and we'll do as you say !’ 

‘‘T proposed a series of tasks—each one 
to do something for somebody, outside 
and apart from himself, every day of his 
life. They all agreed to this and told me 
to allot the tasks. If I could have af- 
forded it, I would have got a horse and 
cow, and had them take charge of them; 
but I could not do that, so I invested in 
a pair of rabbits for Jack, a pair of cana- 
ries for Carl, pigeons for Ned, and ban 
tams for Willie. I brought these crea- 
tures home, put them into their hands, 
and told them to provide for them. They 
were delighted with my choice, and it 
was very amusing to see them scurrying 
about to provide food and saelter for their 
pets, and hear their consultations with 
other boys. The end of it all is that I 
am perfectly satisfied with my experi- 
ment. My boys, in caring for these 
dumb creatures, have become unselfish 
and thoughtful. They had rather go to 
school without their own breakfast, than 
have the inmates of the stable go hun- 
gry. They are getting a humane educa- 
tion, a heart education, added to the in- 
tellectual education of their schools. 
Then it keeps them at home. I used to 
be worried with the lingering about 
street corners, the dawdling around with 
other boys, and the idle, often worse than 
idle talk indulged in. Now they have 
something to do, they are men of busi- 
ness. They are always hammering and 
pounding at boxes and partitions out 
there in the stable, or cleaning up, and if 
they are sent out on an errand, they do 
it and come right home. I don’t mean 
to say that we have deprived them of 
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liberty. They have their days for base- 


| ball and foot-ball, and excursions to the 





woods, but they have so much to do at 
home that they won't go away unless for 
a specific purpose.’’ 

‘* While Mrs. Morris was talking, her 
visitor leaned forward in her chair and 
listened attentively. When she finished, 
Mrs. Montague said, quietly: ‘‘ Thank 
you. I am glad you told me this. I 
shall get Charlie a dog.”’ 

The writer knows of one boy whose 
wayward habits were laid aside when his 
father built him a pigeon-house and set 
him to raising pigeons He knows of 
another youth whose growth of will was 
greatly helped when he received a pet 
lamb to take care of—a lamb whose black 
nose caused its mother to discriminate 
against it in favor of its perfectly white 
twin sister. The principal of a city high 
school related not long ago how the care 
of pigeons had induced his son to study 
encyclopedias and to read works on 
natural history and to make independent 
observations on the habits of birds, thus 
training the perceptive powers in addition 
to unselfing the will and begetting a love 
of books. 

Can the school aid in this educational 
work which of course is largely the func- 
tion of the home? The author of ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Joe’’ furnishes a clue by which we 
may arrive at a practical answer to this 
question. During a conversation about 
the sufferings of animals in transporta- 
tion and on our western plains, a gentle- 
man who had traveled much exclaimed: 
‘Up north, down south, and out west, 
I’ve seen sights that made me shudder, 
and I tell you the Lord will punish this 
great American nation if it doesn’t change 
its treatment of the dumb animals com- 
mitted to its care.’’ 

‘*I do not think we are a wicked na- 
tion,’’ said a sweet-faced old lady sitting 
near him. ‘‘We are a younger nation 
than many of the nations of the earth, 
and I think that many of our sins arise 
from ignorance and thoughtlessness.”’ 

‘“Yes, madame, yes, madame,”’ said 
the fiery old gentleman, staring hard at 
her. ‘‘ I agree with you there.’’ 

She smiled very pleasantly at him and 
went on: ‘‘ I too have been a traveler, and 
I have talked to a great many wise and 
good people on the subject of the cruel 
treatment of animals, and I. find that 
many of them have never thought about 
it. They themselves never knowingly 
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ill-treat a dumb creature, and when they 
are told stories of inhuman conduct they 
say in surprise, ‘Why, these things surely 
can't exist.’ You see they have never 
been brought in contact with them. As 
soon as they learn about them they begin 
to agitate and say, ‘We must have this 
thing stopped. Where is the remedy ?’’ 

‘* And what isit, what is it, Madame, 
in youropinion ?”’ said the old gentleman, 
pawing the floor with impatience at her 
reply. 

** Just the remedy that I would propose 
for the great evil of intemperance,’’ said 
the old lady, smiling at him. ‘‘ Legisla- 
tion and education. Legislation for the 
old and hardened, and education for the 
young and tender. I would tell the school 
boys and school girls that alcohol will 
destroy the framework of their beautiful 
bodies, and that cruelty to any of God's 
living creatures will blight and destroy 
their innocent young souls.”’ 

On very many questions children and 
even grown people are thoughtless be- 
cause no one has ever taken the trouble to 
implant thoughts in their minds. The 
best way to reach the will is through the 
heart, for ‘‘ out of the heart are the issues 
of life.’’ And the surest way of reaching 
the heart is through the intellect; that is, 
by fixing the eye of the soul upon con- 
crete cases of individual life and conduct. 
Abstract statements seldom touch the 
heart, but the feelings are at once stirred 
when the pupils read the experiences of 
‘Black Beauty,’’ and of ‘‘ Beautiful 
Joe,’’ and unconsciously there springs up 
in the soul the purpose to treat kindly and 
humanely every horse, dog, or other ani- 
mal with which they may have to do in 
after-life. Once started in this blessed 
way, only the angels know how far it 
may lead upward and onward. 


-— 
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If thou are worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


HT. W. Longfellow. 


Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever new delight: 
They give us peace. and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong; 
So, living or dying, I’ll take my ease 
Under the trees, under the trees. 

R. H. Stoddard. 
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HE American Humane Association 
has recently issued a circular calling 
the attention of the public to those 
methods of instruction in our public 
schools whereby the facts of physiology 
are set forth by means of actual experi- 
mentation upon living creatures, or by 
the dissection of such animals, killed for 
that purpose only, and often in the pres- 
ence of the pupils themselves. The 
statement that any such practice really 
existed, met at first with general incred- 
ulity. Even if vivisection were rarely 
done, it seemed improbable that children 
of public school age should be required 
to become familiar with the process of 
mutilation and the phenomena of death. 

The practice, we now know, has been 
actually introduced in certain schools. 
In one sense the motive was right enough. 
No doctrine has been more sedulously 
inculcated during the past twenty years 
than that the basis of all knowledge is 
observation and experiment. To accept 
any statement on another’s testimony, 
when you can see it for yourself, is con- 
sidered a sort of treason to the modern 
scientific spirit. No one thinks of teach- 
ing the phenomena pertaining to heat 
and light, to electricity and gravitation, 
for example, without illustration by some 
simple experiments. ‘‘Why, then,”’ 
asks the enthusiastic young teacher, 
“should not all that varied phenomena 
of Life and Death which pertains to 
physiology be taught to young pupils in 
the same scientific way ?’’ 

There are two strong reasons why such 
methods of teaching should be stren- 
uously prohibited in every school: 

1. Because of the danger of such in- 
struction. 

2. Because everything needful or de- 
sirable to be imparted to the young may 
be clearly and adequately taught without 
ever once drawing near to the line of 
danger, or demanding the sacrifice of life. 

**Danger!’’ I can fancy the surprise, 
mixed with incredulity, with which a 
young science-teacher repeats the word. 
‘What danger can there possibly be in 
the killing and immediate dissection before 
my pupils of any living creature? I do 
not vivisect animals, but only d7ssect them.’’ 

Permit an old teacher to tell you of this 
danger about which you are skeptical. 
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Among men of science, the study of 
the mental and physical peculiarities of 
young children has excited, during re- 
cent years, no little interest. It has been 
discovered that if we take the pupils of 
any large public school and study them 
carefully as individuals—physically, men- 
tally and morally—we shall find in each 
class a certain proportion below the normal 
standard. ‘The sight may be imperfect, 
the hearing may be less acute ; there are 
malformations of body, or confusion of 
colors ; of all these defects a certain num- 
ber will be found in every class-room. 
Test the mental capacity. Every teacher 
knows that in scores of cases the bright 
pupil is not over-diligent, or the dull 
scholar blame-worthy for his stupidity; 
that in quickness of perception, ability 
to grasp and comprehend, tenacity of 
memory, some scholars will be far above 
the average; while on the other hand 
some will be found abnormally below it, 
dull of apprehension, quickly forgetful, 
difficult to arouse, or to interest in any 
mental work. Asteportwo below the men- 
tal state of some pupil—and the teacher 
admits that the border-line of simplicity 
or semi-idiccy would be nearly reached. 

The difference in moral sensibility 


among the young is found to be equally 
well marked. No two pupils have pre- 
cisely the same repugnance to wrong- 
doing in any direction, or manifest the 
same sense of honor and love of truth, 
the same hatred of eruelty, or the same 


tendency to sympathy. Just as a certain 
proportion of children are below.the av- 
erage in physical development or mental 
capacity, so, too, a definite proportion 
are imperfectly developed morally; and in 
many cases need but slight excitement 
to have aroused within them impulses to 
cruelty, vice and crime. They are ‘‘psy- 
chopathics ;’’ aterm which Prof. James, 
of Harvard University, employs to de- 
note an inborn aptitude to immoral ac- 
tions in any direction. This aptitude 
may not be always awakened ; doubtless 
in many cases, by education and contin- 
ual normal environment, it is gradually 
outgrown; but if it be once fairly aroused, 
so that a sense of gratification is in- 
cited by wrong-doing, there are no ex- 
cesses of cruelty and crime to which these 
psychopathic children—these moral im- 
beciles—may not go. And curiously 


enough, 7z¢ zs very often in the direction of 


cruelty—the infliction of pain—that the 
first incitement is directed. 
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Now before a class of pupils in a pub- 
lic school, suppose you illustrate the les- 
son by dissection of a rabbit or a cat, 
killed at that time and for that purpose. 
It is possible that the majority of stu- 
dents might have their attention fixed 
only upon the facts of anatomy thus il- 
lustrated. But to some others—children 
quite as likely as otherwise to have been 
most carefully trained, and to be the ob- 
jects of most tender solicitude—there mi// 
come slowly creeping into consciousness a 
vague, abnormal, horrible sense of satisfac- 
faction at the sight of this quivering flesh, 
yet ruddy with the warm blood of out- 
gone life. Which are the pupils that ex- 
perience this arousing emotion? Will 
they confess it to you? Notatall. Yet 
they may be nearest and dearest to you 
by every human tie! It is you who have 
put them to a danger from which they 
should have been spared. You have 
aroused within them a sensation that is 
oftentimes the very mother of every cru- 
elty. For out of this awakened sensa- 
tion of abnormal pleasure at the sight of 
blood is born the instinct of murder, and 
the lowest tendencies of viciousness and 
crime. 

There is yet another aspect of these 
methods of instruction—their influence 
upon all children who are entirely nor- 
mal, but yet exceedingly sensitive to im- 
pressions. Ido not hesitate to say that 
nothing such a child will learn by these 
lessons can ever compensate for the dele- 
terious impressions it may receive by the 
needless sacrifice of Life in its presence. 
Say what we will, there is a kind of 
moral deterioration inseparable from the 
act of killing anything which is doing us 
no harm. To put out of existence a nox- 
ious animal or insect is to obey the in- 
stinct of self-preservation ; but to take 
a perfectly harmless creature, kin to the 
pet of many a child, and to deprive it of 
whatever joy comes from living—simply 
that children may see how curiously Na- 
ture has constructed it—can hardly fail to 
give them a sense of wrongful complicity 
with deprivation of another’s rights. Not 
long since I was talking with a young 
girl graduate of the principal female col- 
lege in this country; and although she 
was greatly interested in the study of bi- 
ology, she told me that a most distasteful 
impression was created among the girl- 
students by the fact that so many rabbits 
were killed to demonstrate what the 
sacrifice of asingle life would have done 
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equally well. Is it wise to blunt this sen- 
sibility regarding the sacredness of life ? 
I am not referring to the psychopathic 
child, but to all children alike. here 
will come a time when, as young men 
and women, they should know how to 
prevent pain, by causing the painless 
termination of life; but for childhood, 
that lesson should be unlearned, and as 
far as possible delayed. The beauty, the 
grace, the excellence of all harmless liv- 
ing things, is the lesson for children, 
rather than precocious intimacy with the 
mystery of Death. 

Then, too, there is yet another danger. 
The desire, the ambition to zmz/ate is one 
of the first instincts of conscious life. I 
question whether there was ever experi- 
ment in class-room that some child or 
children did not try to imitate it in pri- 
vate or by themselves. Suppose it is 
merely a dissection of a rabbit just killed. 
Some child or children will wish to re- 
peat it—and A&ill the rabbit themselves. 


. Then you have initiated childhood into 


private vivisection. Is that advisable? 
Admit that you caution your class against 
such repetitions. But you cannot easily 
convince an inquiring mind that what it 
it is right for the teacher to do in public 
may not also be copied in the privacy of 
his own room, and in the presence of his 
classmates. 

‘“But is not dissection of recently 
killed animals absolutely necessary to a 
right understanding of the text-book ?”’ 

Not at all. Such methods of instruc- 
tion are not only dangerous, but wholly 
unnecessary. 

What is the purpose of lessons in 
school physiology ? Is it to start boys 
and girls on the road to a medical school? 
Certainly not. The one great object—in 
fact, the only practical object—is simply 
to enforce on the minds of the pupils the 
lessons of Hygiene. What are the plain 
rules for the preservation of health ? 
What are the effects which may arise 
from use of tobacco, especially by the 
young? Wherein lies the danger of alco- 
holic stimulants? What injury to health 
comes from over-eating, from improper 
food, from bad ventilation, from constric- 
tion of the body by unhygienic dress? 
How do people ignorantly injure their di- 
gestion, their breathing capacity, the 
heart, the brain? How may typhoid 
fever be prevented? How does a com- 
munity help to stamp out scarlet fever, 
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epidemic diseases? Whatshall one do in 
case of an accident till the doctor comes ? 
These are the lessonsof practical hygiene 
which school children should be thor- 
oughly taught. They are the lessons 
which instruction in physiology in 
schools was designed to impart, and the 
importance of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated. But surely, it needs no killing 
of rabbits, cats or dogs, to make such 
lessons plain. Everything needful may 
be illustrated by colored charts and man- 
ikins. A quickly forgotten smattering of 
anatomy may indeed be learned by a child 
dabbling its fingers in bloody tissues, but 
nothing which might not be better 
learned by other methods, without the 
danger of moral perversion, and at the 
cost of not a single pang. 

Dangerous and unnecessary. ‘These are 
the words which, in the august name of 
Science herself, may we not stamp upon 
all methods of instruction in our public 
schools which make for the brutaliza- 
tion of childhood by inducing early fa- 
miliarity with the sacrifice of Life ?—J. 
E.. Journal of Education, 


—————»>——___. 


SOME EARLY SCHOOLS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.* 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN, M. A. 





ROM the beginning the English colo- 
nists of Pennsylvania gave some at- 
tention to the education of their youth. 
The character of the original settlers was 
not very favorable to schools or learning. 
‘The first Swedish and Holland settlers,’’ 
says one writer, ‘‘were poor, weak, and 
ignorant people, who brought up their 
children in the same ignorance.’’ Never- 
theless some young men from Sweden 
came over from time to time, and at- 
tempted to teach, but they were not much 
encouraged and their efforts were not 
greatly successful. 
The Quakers lost no time in providing 
a system of education in Pennsylvania. 
At the second meeting of their assembly, 
March, 1683, it was enacted, ‘‘ That all 
persons in this province and territories 
thereof, having children, and all the 
guardians and trustees of orphans, shall 
cause such to be instructed in reading 
and writing, so that they may be able to 





* A paper read before the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, in Carnegie Hall, Alle- 





diphtheria, measles, small-pox, and other 
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read the Scriptures and to write by the 
time they attain to twelve years of age, 
and that then they be taught some useful 
trade or skill, that the poor may work to 
live, and the rich, if they become poor, 
may not want.’’ Ata council held some 
months later Enoch Flower, of Philadel- 
phia, who had for twenty years past 
‘* been exercised in that care and employ- 
ment in England,’’ was engaged to open 
a school in the town for the instruction of 
youth in reading, writing, and ‘‘ casting 
accounts.’’ Mr. Flower’s terms were not 
unreasonable: ‘‘ To learne to read English 
4 shillings, by the Quarter, to learne to 
read and write 6 shillings, by the Quarter, 
to learne to read, write, and cast accounts 
8 shillings, by the Quarter; for boarding 
a scholler, that is to say, dyet, washing, 
lodging, and scooling, tenn pounds for 
one whole year.’’ Although some at- 
tempts had been made to instruct child- 
ren prior to this, yet we may perhaps 
consider Enoch Flower as the first regular 
school teacher in Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1689 a school of a higher 
character, called a ‘‘Grammar School,’’ 
was opened. This school resembled 
somewhat a modern academy. The first 
teacher in it was George Keith, a native 
of Aberdeen, in Scotland, but who came 
to Philadelphia from Monmouth, New 
Jersey. He was a man of learning and 
ability. However, he continued in the 
school but one year. He was succeeded 
by Thomas Makin, who had been usher 
under Keith. Mr. Makin is chiefly re- 
membered as the author of the ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of Pennsylvania,’* in Latin verse. 
In the course of his poem he finds occasion 
to speak in these terms of the school in 
question: 

‘*Here schools for learning and for arts are seen, 
In which to many I’ve a teacher been; 


But one in teaching doth the rest excel, 
To know and speak the Greek and Latin well.’’ 


Mr. Makin lived to be a very aged man, 
and finally came to his end by drowning 
in the Delaware in November, 1733. 
Robert Proud, the historian of early 
Pennsylvania, and the translator of Ma- 
kin’s Latin poem, was also a well known 
teacher in this school. 

By the middle of the last century 
schools had become quite common in 
Pennsylvania, though it must be admit- 
ted that most of them were of a very 
inferior quality. The simple course of 
study, as laid down by Enoch Flower, 
that is, reading, writing, and a modicum 




















of arithmetic, still generally seemed to 
be sufficient. Acrelius, the Swedish his- 
torian, who wrote about the year 1750, 
says that ‘‘In almost every ridge of 
woods there is a school house, but -the 
children never come longer than to learn 
to read plainly in the book, and to write 
and cipher.’’ He says further, that 
‘* None, whether boys or girls, are now 
growing up who can not read English, 
write, and cipher.’’ Of course this latter 
statement is too sweeping to be strictly 
true. 

‘The first school buildings,’’ says a 
recent writer, ‘‘ were built of logs and 
roofed with clap-boards. A huge fire- 
place graced one end of the room, the 
house being built with five corners to 
provide for a chimney, which consisted of 
wood and mortar—sometimes of stone. 
The benches were made of logs split, and 
a flat side hewed for seats. These were 
then supported on pins inserted in holes 
bored in the slab, and the seats were 
made just high enough to prevent the 
children’s feet from touching the floor. 
The floor was made of puncheons, and 
the writing-desk was a board or a slab 
supported upon pins driven into holes 
bored in the wall. Windows were con- 
structed by cutting a section of a single 
log from each of the two sides of the 
building, and when glass could not be 
obtained, paper, which had been rendered 
transparent by greasing with tallow or 
lard, was used as a substitute.’’ 

It was in some such little backwoods 
school-house, in what is now Franklin 
county, that a dreadful tragedy was acted 
on the 26th of July, 1764. Enoch Brown 
was the schoolmaster’s name, and he is 
said to have been a man of more than or- 
dinary character and learning. On this 
particular day ten pupils were with him 
in the school house—eight boys and two 
girls. Suddenly a band of Indian ma- 
rauders entered the house, and knocked 
down and scalped the teacher and his 
pupils. All were slain except one little 
fellow, Archie McCullough by name. 
He was left for dead by the savages; but 
though the scalp had been torn from his 
head, he survived. A settler happening 
to pass the house shortly after the deed 
had been committed, noticed the unwonted 
silence within, when upon looking in a 
horrible sight met his view. ‘‘In the 
centre,’’ says the Rev. Cyrus Cort, “lay 
the faithful Brown, scalped and lifeless, 
with a Bible clasped in his hand. 
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Around the room were strewn the dead 
and mangled bodies of seven boys and 
two girls, while little Archie, stunned, 
scalped and bleeding, was creeping around 
among his dead companions, rubbing his 
hands over their faces and trying to gain 
some token of recognition.’’ A few days 
later the bodies of the master and his 
nine pupils were laid side by side in one 
grave. 

Some of the teachers of those early days 
were men of superior scholarship and 
ability; as the Rev. William Tennent, 
who opened a famous school known as 
the ‘‘ Log College,’’ in Bucks county, in 
the year 1735; John P. Miller, of Lan- 
caster county, who translated the Decla- 
ration of Independence into five different 
languages; Baron Stiegel, a German 
nobleman, who came to this county in 
1750, and for many years carried on the 
marufacture of iron and glass, but in 
later life taught a school in Berks county; 
Anthony Benezet, the philanthropist, 
who was almost the first man to distin- 
guish himself by his labors in behalf of 
the oppressed Africans; and Alexander 
Wilson, who was first a weaver, then a 
teacher, and finally rose to eminence in 
the field of ornithology and natural his- 
tory. 

But while these and many more who 
might be named were a credit to the work 
in which they were engaged, yet most of 
the teachers of those times were of quite 
a different character—were half-taught 
youths, who resorted to teaching as a 
temporary employment or as a stepping- 
stone to something more desirable, but 
more frequently they were indolent, 
ignorant, and often immoral men, whose 
last resource was the school-room. ‘‘ As 
a class,’’ says Dr. Wickersham, “their 
knowledge was limited to the’ merest 
elements, they were odd in dress, eccen- 
tric in manners, and oftentimes intem- 
perate. In the school-room they were 
generally precise, formal, exacting and 
severe.’’ Among these oddities was one 
David James Dove, who taught in Phila- 
delphia in the last century. Dove was a 
man of some genius, and gained a certain 
small distinction in his day asa satirist. 
His name was Dove; but Judge Peters, who 
had been one of his pupils, remarks that 
he was called Dove ironically ; for his 
temper was that of a hawk, and his pen 
was the beak of a falcon pouncing on in- 
nocent prey.’’ Alexander Graydon, in 
his Memoirs, gives a fuller description of 
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' this worthy, and thus describes one of his 

methods of discipline: ‘‘ His birch was 
rarely used in the customary method. He 
generally stuck it into the back part of 
the collar of the unfortunate culprit. who, 
with this badge of disgrace towering from 
his nape, like a broom at the mast-head 
of a vessel for sale, compelled to take 
his stand upon the top of his form for 
such a period of time as his offence was 
thought to deserve.”’ 

John Todd was another of the early 
schoolmasters. He was a Quaker; but 
his method of discipline was more that of 
a fiend than of a Friend. A writer 
quoted by Watson says: ‘‘ After an hour, 
maybe, of quiet time, everything going 
smoothly on—boys at their tasks—no 
sound but from the master's voice while 
hearing the one standing near him—a dead 
calm—when suddenly a brisk slap on the 
ear or face, for something or for nothing. 
gave ‘ dreadful note’ that an irruption of 
the lava was now about to take place.’’ 

The scene that ensued was dramatic. 
‘* By long practice,’’ continues the writer, 
‘“he had arrived at such perfection in 
the exercise, that, moving in quick time, 
the fifteen inches of bridle rein, alias 
strap, would be seen after every cut 
elevated to a perperdicular above his 
head, from whence it descended like a 
flail upon the stretched nankeen, leaving, 
‘on the place beneath,’ a fiery red streak 
at every slash.’’ 

Other early teachers remembered for 
their peculiarities were Andrew McMinn, 
Thomas Neill, James Nowlins, and 
‘*Tiptoe Bobby’’ Williams. Joshua 
Pennal taught in Crawford county in 
early times. One of his pupils was Zeph 
Clawson, an impulsive youth who always 
spoke first and thought afterwards. The 
master had tried much to reverse this 
order of procedure, but with little success. 
One winter morning the master was 
standing in his long coat before the open 
fire place, industriously meuding pens. 
All at once Zeph spoke up: ‘‘I say, 
master, I think—.’’ ‘‘ That is right, 
Zeph,”’ interrupted the master, ‘‘ now 
think again. Iam glad that my instruc- 
tions are beginning to bear fruit.”” A 
moment later he said: ‘‘ Now, Zeph, you 
may speak. Whatisit?’’ ‘‘Why, sir,’’ 
says Zeph, ‘‘ your coat-tail is on fire.’’ 

The beginning of any particular educa- 
tional effort in the western part of the 
State seems to have been made in the 











year 1786, when the legislature decreed 
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that there should ‘‘ be erected in the town 
of Pittsburg, in the county of Westmore- 
land, an academy or school for the edu- 
cation of youth in useful arts and sciences 
and literature ; the style, name, and title 
of which shall be ‘The Pittsburg Acad- 
emy.’’’ This paper academy did not 
immediately eventuate in brick and stone, 
and teachers and pupils ; and in 1787 and 
again in 1798, the legislature came to the 
rescue with material aid; but the acad- 
emy seems to have had a precarious ex- 
istence for many years. In 1819 a new 
charter was obtained, and the name of 
the institution was changed to that of the 
‘‘ Western University of Pennsylvania.”’ 

Thomas Ashe, an English tourist, 
visited Pittsburg in the fall of the year 
1806, and he has left us a slight sketch of 
education as he found it here. ‘‘I am 
sorry,’’ he says, ‘‘that I cannot make a 
favorable report of the scholastic estab- 
lishments in this town. There is but one 
of a public nature; which is called an 
academy, and supported by the voluntary 
munificence of the place. It is under the 
direction of a number of trustees, who 
employ themselves so much in altercation 
whenever they meet, that they have not 
yet had time to come to any mutual un- 
derstanding on its consensus. There is, 
however, a master appointed, who in- 
structs about twenty boys in a sort of 
trans-Atlantic Greek and Latin, some- 
thing in the nature of what the French call 
patois, but which serves the purpose of 
the pupils as well as if their teacher were 
a disciple of Demosthenes or Cicero. 

‘There are a few private schools,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘where the principles of 
grammar, rhetoric, and a sound English 
education may be acquired; the young 
ladies, while day-scholars, generally at- 
tend a master, and the present minister of 
the English church is principal of a 
school for the fair sex. His course of 
study is very liberal, philosophical, and 
extensive. Some of his scholars compose 
with great elegance, and read and speak 
with precision and grace. He makes 
them acquainted with history, geography, 
and polite literature, together with such 
other branches of instruction as are neces- 
sary to correct the judgment and refine 
the taste.’’ 

Among early local teachers were 
Robert Gibson, of Moon township ; John 
Pollock, afterwards a celebrated phys- 
ician, who taught in Findlay township ; 
John P. Ewing, of North Fayette town- 
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ship ; Patrick Murty, of Plum township ; 
Thomas Evans and Charles Haney, of 
Patton township; and John Neely, of 
Sewickley, whose curriculum was con- 
fined to spelling lessons from the United 
States Speller, reading exercises from the 
New Testament, ciphering in the Western 
Calculator, with penmanship, in which 
great skill was attained by the free use of 
quill pens and the juice of poke berries. 

In Western Pennsylvania, the first 
college established was Jefferson College, 
at Canonsburg, Washington county, in 
the year 1802. It grew out of a private 
school that had been opened by Dr. John 
McMillan in the year 1791. Another 
school of a similar character had been 
opened by the Rev. Thaddeus Dodd, at 
the town of Washington, only seven 
miles distant, in the year 1787. Out of 
this school grew Washington College in 
1806. These rival institutions continued 
upon their separate courses until the year 
1865, when they were consolidated under 
the name of Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

The convention of 1789, called to revise 
the constitution of the State, inserted this 
section in that instrument: ‘‘ The legis- 
lature shall, as soon as conveniently may 
be, provide by law for the establishment 
of schools throughout the state, in such 
a manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis.’’ Not much was done under this 
provision of the constitution until the 
year 1834, when the common school law 
of the State was passed. It had become 
apparent to all clear-sighted persons that 
something more effectual must be done 
in the way of public education. The 
declaration was made in a legislative re- 
port, that the effort to instruct the poor 
had hitherto ‘‘ produced effects impolitic 
and injurious, if not anti-republican.’’ 
George Wolf was then Governor of the 
State. He had himself been a teacher, 
and he was heartily in favor of a bet- 
ter system of public schools. It seems 
strange, now, that such an object should 
have met with any serious opposition ; 
but it was only after long and hard fight- 
ing that the friends of the common schools 
triumphed and the school law of 1834 was 
passed. This law, modified from time to 
time, is that upon which the schools of 
Pennsylvania are now based. 

In the year 1838 the Legislature at- 
tempted to aid the cause of higher educa- 
tion by granting an annual appropriation 
of one thousand dollars for ten years to 
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each collegiate institution that should 
have at least four professors and one 
hundred students; and from $300 to $500 
annually to all academic schools, accord- 
ing to the number of pupils in attendance. 
Under the stimulating influence of this 
law, the number of schools of the kinds 
mentioned continued to increase, until in 
1843 the appropriation was paid to 9 col- 
leges, 64 academies, and 37 female semi- 
naries. The legislature then took the 
alarm, and changed its policy. 

The first school organized in Pittsburg 
under the law of 1834, was the North 
school, in the fourth ward; and the first 
principal was Mr. G. F. Gilmore, after- 
wards a well-known lawyer at the Pitts- 
burg bar. This first school was opened in 
1835; the first in what was usually called 
Allegheny-town was opened about the 
year 1836, in an old academy building 
that stood on the South Common, near 
Marion avenue. The first principal is 
said to have been Mr. John Kelly, who 
was for many years a prominent teacher 
of Allegheny. It was at this time that 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes began his great 
work in the interest of general educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

From these small beginnings our edu- 
cational interests have expanded into a 
score of colleges, a hundred special and 
private schools, and our glorious public 
school system, with its thirty thousand 
teachers, its twelve hundred thousand 
pupils, and its school property estimated 
at forty-five millions of dollars. 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 








igen New York Herald, having been 
asked by a young man from the coun- 
try how to win wealth and fame in the 
great city, begins by recommending its 
correspondent to get rid of all ‘‘excel- 
sior’’ nonsense, stay down below, and let 
the glaciers and the mountain peaks take 
care of themselves. 

Second. Do your work well, no matter 
what it is. Study your business. Make 
yourself master of it by putting your 
head and heart into it. If it is book- 
keeping, then keep books in such fashion 
that the angel Gabriel will want to lend 
you his crown as a token of approval. If 
you are a mechanic, or artisan, or farmer, 


‘be proud of yourself, and the rest of the 


world will soon come to be proud of you. 
Nothing is needed so much in this gene- 
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ration as a man with skilled fingers. You 
may have a long pull, but the oppor- 
tunity—which comes to everybody in 
turn—will present itself. 

Third. Save money. The coward runs 
in debt, the brave man has a five-dollar 
surplus in his pocket. The world may 
laugh at you because you can’t have a 
four-in-hand necktie. All right, let it 
laugh. You are your own world, and 
the people who sneer are simply outside 
barbarians. When they see that five- 
dollar surplus growing bigger, they will 
all want to shake hands with you and 
send you to Congress. Keep well within 
your income, and you will be wise. 
The handiest thing on the planet is the 
penny laid up for a rainy day. 

Now, young sir, get rid of the non- 
sense that you are a genius, settle down 
to the conclusion that you are just an 
average North American boy, and then 
startin. Keep yourself alert, look after 
your digestive apparatus, don’t smoke 
cigarettes, get to bed early, and at sixty 
you will have to look backward for those 
who began the race when you did. 








THE Educational Journal of Canada 
condemns what might be called sugar- 
plum teaching : ‘‘ We do not believe that 
in order to make the school work pleas- 
ant to the pupil everything must be made 
easy. The healthy child likes a sugar- 
plum occasionally, but does not want all 
his food sugar-coated. It is not the easy 
play that is most attractive to the robust 
boy. He spurns it, and chooses that 
which calls forth all his power. He de- 
lights in the consciousness of physical 
power. So, too, there is a joy in the 
severest mental effort, if it be but rightly 
directed and successful. Every true 
teacher must have watched with keen 
satisfaction the play of the child-mind as 
shadowed on the countenance. He de- 
lights to mark the clouded face, the 
down-cast eye, while the struggle for the 
mastery of some uncomprehended sen- 
tence or problem is going on, and to 
see these quickly give place to the 
flushed cheek, the shining forehead, and 
the flashing eye, which tell of victory 
achieved. One aim of the wise teacher 
will be to develop this sense of power in 
the child. He will seek not so much to 


remove obstacles out of the way as to 
teach the young thinker how to meet and 
overcome them.’’ 











DR. BURROWES AND THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





HIS LONG AND INVALUABLE SERVICE IN 
BEHALF OF NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 


HE WROTE THE NORMAL, SCHOOL LAW. 


N his last annual report, that of 1838, 

certainly the most remarkable school 
report in the history of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Burrowes recognizes the Normal School 
as an essential feature of the public school 
system, though he speaks of it under 
another name. ‘The section given below, 
on the ‘‘Improvement of Teachers,’’ is 
probably one-sixth or one-seventh part of 
this complete and exhaustive report. Dr. 
Burrowes was then but thirty-two years 
of age. He came to the office of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth before he was 
thirty years old. He had now spent 
three years of intensely active political 
and official life, and found opportunity, 
young man as he was, in this brief tenure 
of office, to master the problem of Common 
School education as presented in Penn- 
sylvania, to a degree far beyond that of 
any other man of his time. With the 
defeat of his party there came, unfortu- 
nately for the Commonwealth at this 
juncture, a new head to the new school 
system. But to the end of his long life, 
the name of Thomas H. Burrowes was, 
of all names, best known and honored in 
<onnection with our school policy and our 
school history. His discussion of the Nor- 
imal] School question in this extract from his 
report, on the ‘‘ Improvement of Teach- 
ers’’ shows his mastery of the subject in 
1838. His faith never failed him; and the 
subject of the training of teachers for the 
schools seems to have been with him ever 
after a leading subject of thought. 

The law providing for the County Sup- 
erintendency was the joint work in 1853, 
of Hon. Francis W. Hughes and his effic- 
ient deputy Hon. H. L. Dieffenbach, re- 
cently deceased, and became a law, in 
1854, mainly through the instrumentality 
of Hon. Chas. A. Black, who succeeded 
Mr. Hughes as Secretary of the Common- 
wealth during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Wm. Bigler. When this act was 
passed, which had been talked of and 
hoped for during many years, Dr. Bur- 
rowes saw and siezed upon it as the op- 

portunity for a grand stride forward. 

Prof. Wickersham was then in charge 

of a private academy at Marietta, a bor- 
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ough twelve miles west of Lancaster, on 
the Susquehanna. Dr. Burrowes had 
met him at educational meetings, and in 
conference on school affairs, and regarded 
him a man of capacity and energy with 
a future of promise in the field of gen- 
eral education. He at once determined 
that here was the man to be made Super- 
intendent of Lancaster county. It wasa 
difficult task he had set himself to do. 
Prof. W. was making some money at 
Marietta, and he would not leave his 
school there but for the sure prospect of 
better pay. It was only when Dr. B. 
had the convention of school directors 
vote a salary of fifteen hundred dollars— 
one-third larger than that paid by any 
other county in the State—that he was 
willing to accept the position. 

What Dr. Burrowes had been looking 
for, planning for, and dreaming of, namely, 
a school for, the training of teachers, soon 
followed, for now the man and the oppor- 
tunity were both at his hand to aid in 
working out his grand theory, and he 
brought all his hopeful energy and strong 
personal influence to bear in furtherance of 
the experiment upon the broad plan which 
he had so long contemplated. With the 
organization of the school at Millersville, 
in which he was very deeply interested, his 
encouragement and advice, above all his 
abounding faith, had much to do. The 
growth and development of this school he 
studied with keenest interest ; it was to 
him an object lesson of great practical 
value; and when the hour struck for him 
to write the Normal School Law for Penn- 
sylvania, it was done almost within a 
day. But for thirty years he had been un- 
consciously preparing for this great ser- 
vice to the State. Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
then Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools, knowing his unusual skill in 
drafting bills for legislative enactment, 
and his thorough familiarity with the 
Normal School question, wrote him on 
Friday requesting draft of a bill for the 
organization of State Normal Schools. 
He received it on the following Monday, 
and it was enacted into law—mainly 
through the influence of Hon. Andrew 
G. Curtin and Hon. H. C. Hickok—with 
a few verbal changes and the addition of 
a single section relating to the endowment 
of these schools. 

His ability to work so rapidly towards 
a definite result he once explained to the 
writer by saying that, when he had 
thought a thing out caretully, the whole 
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matter assumed some orderly arrange- 
ment in his mind, everything being ‘‘on 
its own hook,’’ and, when he came to 
write, it often seemed as if all he had to 
do was to take each item down in order 
from its proper hook and put it on paper. 
The Normal School question he had 
mastered, so far as that was possible to 
him. After thirty years of thought upon 
it, and much careful observation, every- 
thing no doubt seemed to be ‘‘on its own 
hook ’’ when the request came from the 
State authorities to write the law. 

It was not known that he was its 
author until some monthsafter its passage, 
when, at a ‘‘ Harvest Home’’ at Millers- 
ville, at which Governor Pollock and 
State Supt. Hickok were present, and 
which was held to raise funds from the 
sale of stock looking toward the erection 
of the Lancaster County Normal School 
into the Millersville State Normal School, 
Mr. Hickok, during an eloquent address 
in behalf of the school, stated the fact of 
its authorship as follows : 

‘‘ There is another reason why Lancas- 
ter county should stand by this work—I 
am going to say this in confidence and 
wish it kept a secret. This Normal School 
bill had a Lancaster county origin. The 
great outlines of the bill were the work 
of the President of this meeting, Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, a circumstance 
which has given the State a mortgage on 
the county, which she is bound in honor 
to redeem, by establishing the first State 
Normal School under the provisions of 
the law. And the provisions of this ex- 
cellent law are an evidence that when 
the friends of common school education 
want a good thing done they should go 
to the same source for it.’’ 

We make no apology for publishing 
these papers in these days of the Dr. Bur- 
rowes revival, when the services of this 
great man are attracting so much atten- 
tion. The Normal School question is 
one of vital moment in Pennsylvania. 
Our people cannot feel in it too deep an 
interest, nor can these schools have too 
much aid and encouragement either from 
the individual citizen or from the State. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS. 
{Extract from Dr. Burrowes’ Annual Report for 1838. ] 


The want of more and better teachers is 
by far the greatest difficulty of the system. 
Without these it cannot long retain the de- 
gree of public favor now possessed, and with 
them its capacity for usefulness will only be 





limited by the necessities of the rising gen- 
eration. 

The means of supplying this last and 
greatest want have occupied much of the 
thoughts of the Superintendent. He has 
come deliberately and unhesitatingly to the 
conclusion, that the best mode is the estab- 
lishment of Separate Free State Institutions 
for the instruction of teachers. Two others 
have been proposed and partially tried, with 
little success. 

One is, to strengthen the county acade- 
mies by State we. so that they shall 
instruct and furnish each county with a 
sufficient number of good teachers. It was 
mainly with a view to this end, that the 
practice of giving public aid to these institu- 
tions first commenced. It has been over 
and over asserted, that they form the only 
hope of the State in improving her teachers; 
but they have for twenty years disappointed 
that hope. And they must, from the nature 
of things, continue to do so. As teachers’ 
seminaries they will never accomplish any- 
thing, though as general academies they 
should be cherished. And why will they 
not accomplish this end? The reasons are 
plain: — 

They are not at present qualified to be- 
come useful seminaries for teachers. The 
most flourishing county academy does not 
possess more instructors than one principal, 
and one, or at most, two assistants of more 
limited qualifications. The main attention 
of these instructors should, and forever will, 
be directed to their proper calling, viz : that 
of academical and classical teaching. ‘The 
small remainder of their time, perhaps a 
lecture once a week, or a hurried lesson 
each day, snatched from their proper duties, 
would be all that could be afforded, and 
must form the professional course of instruc- 
tion of him on whom devolves the momen- 
tous task of giving its first direction to the 
moral and intellectual character of the State. 

Nor can they ever be made to afford more 
than this limited degree of instruction, un- 
less to the injury of their proper and highly 
valuable academical character, and at un- 
necessarily great cost to the State. There 
is no truth better established than that the 
attempt simultaneously to accomplish dif- 
ferent objects prevents full success in any. 
In the present instance, either the academy, 
as a preparatory institution for higher 
classical and literary pursuits, must lose its 
standing, or injustice be done to the candi- 
date teacher. Even if the twoobjects might 
with safety and success be pursued in the 
same institutions, which is denied; still, 
neither the foundation of an academy is 
broad enough nor its means sufficient. 

The adoption of County Academies for the 
preparation of teachers would so subdivide 
the small amount of requirements and ex- 
perience in this department which the pres- 
ent generation possess, as to cripple its use- 
fulness. More than fifty professors would 
be required, all of sufficient qualifications 
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to act as Presidents of their respective insti- 
tutions, because each county ought of right 
to possess as good an institution as every 
other. But if four or six separate institu- 
tions were adopted, twenty or thirty profess- 
ors would suffice, only four or six A whom 
need be qualified to act as Presidents. This 
consideration will be found to possess great 
weight, when it shall be discovered how 
ane J rare are the persons qualified for the 
task ; yet with one well-qualified head to 
each institution the other departments can 
be filled with comparative ease. Without 
that head, whether the institution have one 
or many professors, it will be worth little. 

The /ocation of County Academies is ob- 
jectionable for the purpose in view. They 
are in all cases situated at the seats of justice, 
where living is more expensive than in.any 
other part of the county. If only a few 
strong teachers’ institutes were to be estab- 
lished, even at the county towns, this ob- 
jection might be overcome by providing 
lodgings and other advantages, at the pub- 
lic expense ; but to do so at fifty points in 
the State would be out of the question. 

Their organization and moral government 
are insufficient as seminaries for teachers. 
They are, almost without exception, mere 
day-schools, without any control by the in- 
structors over the pupils, except during 
school hours. This is an insurmountable 
objection ; the moral training of the young 
teacher being by far the most important 
part of his education. 

The companionship of the County Academy 
is not the proper one for the youthful 
teacher. By this is not intended the vicious 
example presented in large towns, (though 
this should not be forgotten, particularly 
when the pupil is under no permanent 
moral control,) but his society 7” school. 
He who is about being sent forth into the 
world to perform the highest and most 
difficult duty of man, in training the young 
mind to knowledge and virtue, is taken 
from the society of boys, and expected at 
once to shake off his frivolity and giddiness, 
and, with little precept and no practice, to 
assume the grave functions of a teacher ! 

These are some of the reasons which have 
hitherto prevented a supply of teachers from 
County Academies, and should cause the 
friends of the education of teachers to look 
for success in some other direction. 

The other mode suggested is, the agency 
of the Colleges. Against this the Superin- 
tendent would most earnestly raise his 
voice, both on account of the injurious con- 
sequences to the colleges themselves, and 
the insufficiency of the means. 

The Colleges of Pennsylvania, after strug- 
gling for years against adverse circum- 
stances, which it is unnecessary to enumer- 
ate, are, it is confidently believed, about to 
be sustained and raised by the State to that 
standing which their own merits and her 
honor require. It would be the height of 
injustice now, for the sake of mere tempo- 
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rary considerations, to clog them with that 
which does not properly pertain to their de- 
sign, or to add conditions to the proposed 
aid not only unworthy of her, and injurious 
to them, but not calculated to accomplish 
the desired purpose. 

A College is, or should be, a chartered and 
permanently endowed institution, for in- 
struction in the liberal arts and sciences, 
with power to grantdegrees. All whoenter 
it should stand on a footing of perfect 
equality, except so far as the necessary ar- 
rangement into classes and the natural 
difference of mental capacity separate them. 
All should have the same high object, viz: 
a diploma, in view. None should be there 
in pursuit of other objects, to the injury of 
the proper design of the institution ; and, 
above all, none should be subjected to the 
pain of witnessing a contest for honors from 
which they are debarred, or of bearing the 
sneer which rankles none the less because it 
is unmerited. 

That this would be the consequence of the 
presence of the unpretending candidate 
teacher cannot be denied, for its cause rests 
deep in the workings of human nature. 
That it ever can be avoided is as doubtful as 
is the absolute perfectibility of that nature. 
The prosperous pursuit of a high object will 
ever impart feelings of complacency, too 
often of arrogance. The inability to enter 
upon it will engender a morbid sensibilit 
either to see or to suspect contempt. Bot 
feelings are alike injurious to the individuals 
and to the institution which is their theatre. 

Instead of encumbering the Colleges with 
that which does not belong to their object, 
the State should aid them unconditionally 
in their own work. This can never be done 
by exacting from them a certain amount of 
service for the aid bestowed, and that service 
too without their propersphere. If the Col- 
leges are to be aided, they should be aided 
as Colleges, and not mocked with the 
semblance of assistance in no degree pro- 
motive of their own benefit. 

But even if the present purpose is at all 
practicable with justice and safety to the 
Colleges, it can only bein a partial degree 
and as a secondary object. The time is for- 
ever, it is believed, passed when the pre- 
paration of teachers will or can be made 
subordinate to any pursuit or object what- 
ever, or be assigned to some inferior depart- 
ment in an obscure room attached to any 
institution, however high orcelebrated. It 
demands and before jong will receive, in- 
dependently of all other objects, the chief 
care and the best talent of the Common- 
wealth. 

On the other hand, to make the Colleges 
at all sufficient to supply the immediate 
and urgent wants of the system, (granting 
for a moment the possibility,) either their 
present number of professors must be 
doubled or their present functions cease. 
They have now an aggregate of seven hun- 
dred and ninety students to about thirty-six 
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professors. It is supposed that the time of 
these professors is wholly occupied by their 
existing duties, and that though they could 
probably instruct /arger, yet that they could 
not do justice to more classes. Additional 
professors must therefore be provided for 
the teachers’ classes. Not less than two 
thousand teachers, or one-fifth of the num- 
ber required for the whole State, should, to 
commence efficiently, be under instruction 
at once. This number would leave two 
hundred and fifty students of this kind to 
each college, who would at least require the 
whole attention and time of all the present 
faculty, or make the doubling of their num- 


ber unavoidable. In the one case the insti-, 


tutions must at once give up, and in the 
other, soon merge their proper collegiate 
= either of which would be a public 
oss. 

But, admit that teachers could be as 
readily prepared in the proposed appendages 
to the collegiate as in separate institutions, 
it is believed that the result would be most 
injurious to the cause of education and the 
profession of teaching. It must be borne in 
mind that education has suffered almost as 
much from the want of due respectability in 
the professors in the art of teaching, as from 
want of knowledge. But to place them in a 
higher literary institution to whose honors 
they cannot aspire, and consequently in an 
inferior and equivocal position, would bea 
singular mode of raising them. This doubt- 
ful and subordinate rank would dwell like 
an incubus on the character of the profes- 
sion. On the individual teacher its souring 
and depressing influence would be most in- 
jurious, and through him, as an inevitable 
consequence, would reach and affect the 
whole ground work of education. 

The sectarian character of most, if not all 
of the colleges presents a strong reason 
against the connection. In this remark it 
is not intended on the one hand, to convey 
the idea that colleges ought not to be 
managed by particular sects, nor on the 
other, that the teachers’ seminary should be 
without sound moral instruction. Each 
college may, with perfect safety to freedom 
of conscience, belong to one denomination 
so long as there are others in the State con- 
trolled by different sects, and so long as 
each student is at liberty to enter and depart 
whenever he chooses. But the candidate 
teacher would not at all times be enabled to 
select and change his college; and the fact 
that he was preparing for his public duty 
under the instruction of a particular sect, 
even though it did not actually interfere 
with his religious sentiments, would in- 
evitably beget distrust in the public mind. 
The separate institution would be liable 
neither to this evil nor to the suspicion ot 
it. The professors being appointed by some 
public authority, would, as a matter of 
course, be selected indifferently from the 
various denominations, and thus, at the 
same time that sound moral instruction was 
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afforded as a part of the course of education, 
the check of public opinion, and the pres- 
ence of different denominations in the 
faculty, would liberalize its character. 

The colleges have already been tried asa 
means of supplying teachers, and with little 
success. Within the last eight years, $48,- 
500 have been given by the State to five of 
these institutions, principally on condition 
that they should instruct a certain number 
of persons (ninety-one) for teachers of Eng- 
lish schools annually, for a specified time. 
Last year there were sixty-one students pre- 
paring for this business in all the colleges 
of the State. Every one knows how few of 
the persons who are thus prepared ever 
actually exercise the profession. It is 
doubted whether there are at the present 
moment, in the whole State, one hundred 
persons thus educated, permanently and 
actually engaged as teachers of primary 
schools. Hope from this quarter is dead. 

The present professors of the colleges, 
merely as such, are not qualified to instruct 
teachers. In making this assertion it is 
not intended to doubt their talent or ability 
for their proper duties. On the contrary, it 
is known and cheerfully admitted, that as a 
body their qualifications and standing are 
honorable to the State. But the kind and 
manner of teaching in a college are widel 
different from those of a primary school. 
To understand one does not argue a knowl- 
edge of the other; but certainly, whether the 
theoretical science is possessed or not, actual 
experience is not claimed. 

The manner heretofore adopted by the 
State, to secure the education of teachers by 
the colleges, was to cause them to afford 
tuition in the proper branches, free of charge, 
to a certain number of young men. This 
has been done, it is believed, by all the col- 
leges whose duty it is, whenever the proper 
number of applicants offered. But, having 
failed to effect the desired end by this 
means, a new proposition is now made. It 
is, that the State shall pay the college a 
certain sum for every young man prepared 
to fulfil the office of common school master; 
the State at the same time, taking a bond 
with surety from him that he will exercise 
the calling for a stated time; the bond to be 
enforced if he fail to do so, otherwise to be 
of no effect; and he of course receiving the 
ordinary salary of a teacher while engaged. 

This project seems to be even more ob- 
jectionable than the other. It can never 
meet the wants of the system. The young 
man who could get sufficient surety in such 
a bond, could, on the strength of the same 
good character which obtained it, procure 
the money or the means of accomplishing 
his unconditional education, at the comple- 
tion of which he would not be confined to 
one business, but be free to devote himself 
to the most profitable. It removes none of 
the ye ere against coupling the instruc- 
tion of teachers with the collegiate course, 
but in addition to the main fault of educa- 
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ting them in a subordinate department, 
adds the clog of a bond, and thus sends 
them out into the world bound to a profes- 
sion, which, however tolerable or even 
agreeable when freely pursued, will inevi- 
tably soon become irksome and disagreeable 
when fastened upon them. They will not 
se murmur openly against the ded/, 

ut vent all their ill-humor against the frvo- 
fession. Its exercise will thus become not 
merely unpleasant to themselves, but odious 
in the eyes of others, who, under different 
circumstances, might have devoted them- 
selves to it. 

It is hoped that Pennsylvania, which has 
bestowed freely so much for the promotion 
of learning, will not now eke out, at a price 
in dollars and cents, a conditional education 
to him to whom the best stores of knowledge 
should be poured out largely and without 
price. Above all, it is believed the time 
never will come, when she shall appear in 
court against, or pursue to another State as 
a fugitive debtor, a son whose spirit she 
had damped, and whose honie she had ren- 
dered unpleasant, by her conditional bounty. 

This view of the matter takes for granted 
that the bond will be fulfilled, or the surety 
made liable. It should not however be for- 
gotten, that the one may be broken and the 
other prove worthless. Teachers to be fully 
useful must be independent. To make them 
so, their education must be free, and their 
seminaries separate—at least not subordi- 
nate. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the remarks 
presented in a former part of this report, in 
support of the propriety of establishing 
Practical Institutes for teachers, and to serve 
as the highest seminaries of the free system. 
Neither is it requisite to show that, if prop- 
erly organized, they will possess all the ad- 
vantages wanting in academies and colleges, 
and that they will add to the prosperity and 
usefulness of those institutions. 

It is only necessary to picture to one’s self 
the finished teacher, emerging from a course 
of proper intellectual and moral training in 
an independent institution, to be conviced 
that he 1s a different being from any that we 
have yet seen. He leaves the walls into 
which he had forced his way by merit—and 
where he stood the equal, and his proposed 
profession the first object of all—with a 
dignity of purpose, a fitness for his calling, 
and a desire to exercise it, unattainable by 
any other means. 

What should be the organization, course 
of study and minute details of the Practical 
Institute? The Superintendent will not at- 
tomes to answer this question, because he is 
neither capable of doing it fully nor is it 
necessary that it should be done now. Time 
must be taken for the task by whomsoever 
may be designated to perform it. Informa- 
tion must be sought, the experience of other 
countries be collected, and the utmost care 
taken that no radical error shall enter into 
the plan. 
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It is not now proposed that complete in- 
stitutions, such as those attempted to be de- 
scribed,shall forthwith beestablished. They, 
should they be established, are intended to 
raise up and educate in all the branches ofa 
finished English education, a body of teach- 
ers from and for the primary and secondary 
schools. This will require years. But the 
wants of the system will not bear the delay 
of years. Some must be supplied now. 

The present proposition then is immedi- 
ately to establish two seminaries, exclu- 
sively for improving the present generation 
of teachers, which shall by degrees rise and 
widen into Practical Institutes, such as have 
been described, after this temporary purpose 
shall have been accomplished. A present 
appropriation of $25,000 and an annual sum 
of $20,000 for two years afterwards will effect 
this. Little, fortunately, will be required 
for outbuildings. Madison College at 
Uniontown, Fayette county, and Franklin 
College ‘at Lancaster, are both vacant and 
both well situated so as to accommodate the 
most populous parts of the State, and easy 
of access by railroads, canals and turnpikes. 
It is also said that one or other of the Col- 
leges in Washington county might seg 
be induced to change its character for the 
good of the cause of education, should Mad- 
ison not be adopted. Hereafter when addi- 
tional Institutes become necessary some 
point in Luzerne or Lycoming, for the 
northeast, and in Venango or Jefferson, for 
the northwest, might Be selected, with 
Centre for the middle Institute. But, for 
the present, buildings nearly ready for use 
can be obtained at the nora jase named. 
It is supposed that $2,000 would put them in 
sufficient repair, $6,000 would provide a 
small library, philosophical apparatus, 
specimens for the illustration of the natural 
sciences, etc. $12,000 would pay the salar- 
ies of twelve professors, six for each Initi- 
tute, and $2,000 would provide them with 
dwelling houses, leaving $3,oco for con- 
tingencies. 

The mode of instruction should be by lec- 
tures, with subsequent examination ; reci- 
tations in classes ; model schools, etc. Each 
professor should deliver at least one lecture 
to the whole number of students every week, 
and meet a class for recitation twice each 
day. 

The sciences taught might be Grammar, 
Geography, History, Mathematics, Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy, Natural History and 
Botany, Moral Philosophy, with the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, etc. It is not meant 
that these branches, or any other that 
might be added, should be taught in the 
ordinary manner, as if to mere learners for 
their own benefit, but that instruction in 
them should be coupled with directions for 
the best manner of imparting them to others. 
For instance, the best text-books should be 
pointed out, the kind and manner of obtain- 
ing the necessary apparatus and performing 
the simpler experiments explained, etc. 
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Thus the most important branch would, 
as it should, be ‘the art of instruction. 
Knowledge in other arts and sciences should 
only be imparted as incidental and second- 
ary. This could be accomplished by form- 
ing the scholar teachers themselves into 
model schools, and while adding their store 
of general knowledge, enabling them also to 
impart it with full benefit and effect to others. 
In this way the correct principle of the classi- 
fication of pupils—the modes of stimulating 
industry and rewarding merit—the best kind 
of school books—the use of the blackboard 
and other school-room aids, could be made 
known ; and in six or even three months a 
teacher of the most limited qualifications, 
but possessing ordinary intelligence, could 
be improved into a highly useful instructor. 

The expense of the teacher would be very 
trifling. On the supposition that he could 
only spare three months from his school in 
each year, the cost for that time need not 
exceed thirty dollars, viz: twelve weeks, 
board at two dollars per week, and six dol- 
lars for traveling expenses. Two such 
courses would add so much to his usefulness, 
that the Districts generarally would soon 
find their advantage in aiding their teachers 
to attend the Institute. 

Each Institute could easily afford instruc- 
tion to one thousand persons in the course 
of the year; and would in this way soon im- 
prove the whole body of teachers in the 
State. 

To teachers attending a certain time, pass- 
ing an examination, and sustaining a good 
moral character while at the Institute, a 
diploma should be given, with a certificate 
of the exact grade of professional qualifica- 
tions possessed. These would secure em- 
ployment to the possessors, and prevent the 
necessity of an examination by Directors, 
very much to their relief and the benefit of 
the system. The hope of obtaining such 
a passport to confidence and employment 
would, undoubtedly, form a strong induce- 
ment to enter the Instituion. 

Five Practical Institutes would be capable 
of affording instruction to 2,500 students at 
one time. Of these, the one-half (1,250) 
would usually complete their course each 
year. If even the one-fourth of these annual 
graduates should devote themselves to the 
business of instruction, such a regular and 
continued accession to the body of teachers 
would form an abundant supply. The rest 
might apply themselves to other pursuits, 
and enrich the community with their knowl- 
edge in every branch of business. 


Fifteen years later, August 5, 1853, 
Dr. Burrowes made the following report 
to the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at a meeting held in Pittsburg, 
urging the great need of State Normal 
Schools. It is a very forcible statement 
of the case, and will be new and suggestive 
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to many of our readers, not one of whom, 
in all probability, has ever read it. 


REPORT ON STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


At this period in the progress of general 
education, it is not deemed necessary either 
to describe the institution in question at 
much length, or to adduce, formally, reasons 
in support of the right of the State to eifect 
its establishment. 

A Normal School, as now universally 
understood, is a public institution in which 
the school teacher is duly instructed in his 
profession, and prepared for the proper dis- 
charge of its active duties. 

Almost every State in the civilized world, 
which recognizes intellectual and moral 
culture as necessary to the proper discharge 
of social duty, has founded and now sup- 
ports, as an essential institution of govern- 
ment, schools of this class. Two years ago 
there were in the Old World 264 such institu- 
tions, and there are now probably a larger 
number; the tendency towards their estab- 
lishment being general, without a single 
instance of abandonment being known. 
Giving them in the order of time in which 
they were founded in Europe, Prussia has 
51; Hanover, 7; Wirtemberg, 7; Baden, 4; 
Austria, 11; Bavaria, 9; Saxony, 10; the 
lesser German States, 26; France, 97; Hol- 
land, 2; Belgium, 2; Denmark, 2; Sweden, 1; 
Scotland, 2; Ireland, 1; England and Wales, 
23 schools. 

In North America there are eight Normal 
Schools established by State authority, and 
supported by public means, viz: two. in 
Canada, three in Massachusetts, one in New 
York, one in Connecticut, and one in Mich- 
igan. 

This harmony of action on the part of 
educating governments, would seem to set- 
tle all questions as to the right, as well as 
the policy of the State in establishing 
Normal Schools. 

With us here in Pennsylvania, this right 
may be said to rest specially on three 
grounds: ist. On the constitutional injunc- 
tion for the establishment of aioele 
throughout the State. 2d. On the general 
necessity of instruction for the prevention of 
crime. And 3. On the duty of instructing 
the citizen so as to fit him to perform the 
public duties which are incumbent on every 
member of a Free State. For, if the ‘‘es- 
tablishment ’’ of schools for these purposes 
or any of them be a public duty, it requires 
no argument to arrive at the conclusion, 
that the preparation of teachers for them is 
also a public duty; since it were difficult to 
realize the full idea of a school without a fit 
teacher. 

The right, then, whether based on the 
practice of other States, or deduced from 
the nature of our own, would seem to be 
plain. But the folicy of exercising that 
right must have heretofore been, and may 
yet be, thought questionable amongst us. 
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What else can have placed Pennsylvania, 
that used to lead in all projects for human 
amelioration, so far behind in this? She, 
whose very soil was honestly bought from 
its Indian owners; who was among the first 
to assert the uncontrollable rights of con- 
science; who applied her first liberated 
energies to the abolition of slavery; who led 
the way in rendering mild her penal code, 
and reforming her prison discipline. Penn- 
sylvania, that expended forty millions for 
internal improvements in twenty, and fifteen 
millions for public education in eighteen 

ears—that she, who has thus ever been 

onest, humane, liberal and broad-minded, 
should have stopped short and failed, by the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars, to 
render her system of education complete, 
and thereby all her other reforms effective 
and her outlays profitable, is truly astrange 
state of affairs, and one for which there must 
be some adequate cause. 

As the results of this cause are grievous, it 
is time that its nature should be ascertained, 
and the corrective applied. And what com- 
bination of circumstances can be more 
grievous than that by which we see ourselves 
surrounded! Of the 500,000 youths of the 
State who are of an age to attend school, at 
least one-half are without proper instruc- 
tion, though nominally on the roll of the 
common schools. Of the $1,500,000 of 


school tax and State appropriation now 
annually expended in support of those 


schools, the same proportion at least, is 
little better than thrown away. And, in 
the mean time, our noble common school 
system bears the blame of this almost in- 
calculable loss of youth’s best hours, and of 
this vast outlay of money. 

Yet that system is not blame-worthy. But 
they are deeply blame-worthy who have 
abandoned this noble fortress against ignor- 
ance and vice, to the equal chance of being 
—— by ignorance as by knowledge 

y vicious tendencies, if not by vice itself— 
as by virtue. 

And who are they? For if they can be 
ascertained, they can probably be so ope- 
rated on as a class, as to induce or compel 
them to amend their ways and apply the 
remedy; the evil being by all admitted to be 
the want of properly qualified teachers, the 
remedy their due professional preparation. 

In the first place, they are neither the first 
originators nor the chief administrators of 
the system. The following extracts from 
reports will settle this point: 

‘‘The men who are entrusted to form the 
minds of the youth of this country, and to 
direct their expanding energies, should be 
classed as a profession of the highest order. 
Their labors are great; their services are 
valuable; and therefore their reward should 
be so liberal as to attract the best talents. 
It is a melancholy truth, that in most parts 
of this country, even in New England, the 
occupation of a school-master yields less 
profit than that derived from the humblest 
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mechanical labor. In many places the 
schools are taught by those who accept ten 
or twelve dollars per month for their 
services.’’—Report of the Committee on 
Education, H. R., 1833; J. G. Clarkson, 
Chairman. 

‘*But the chief preparatory step is un- 
questionably the formation of teachers; and 
on this highly important subject the infor- 
mation collected by your committee is 
ample. Wherever systems of common 
schools exist, there is but one voice on this 
head. Seminaries for the instruction of 
teachers are as important as medical schools 
for physicians. Under the proposed system 
a large supply of teachers will soon be 
wanted, fm these must be properly formed 
for that vocation. They must be taught 
the art of well-governing a school; they must 
acquire the knowledge necessary to be com- 
municated, and the art of communicating 
that knowledge.’’—Report of Committee on 
Education, H. R., 1834; Samuel Breck, 
Chairman. 

Such were the views of the Legislative 
Committees who framed our present com- 
mon school system; and they are sustained 
by the experience of the Superintendents 
since charged with its administration, who, 
if they agreed in little else, concurred on 
this point. 

‘The low reputation of the common 
schools, which is the only reason why they 
are not resorted to by thoSe who can afford 
better, is not owing to the system, but to the 
teachers employed to carry it into effect. 
They are generally ill qualified, worse paid, 
and not at all held in that estimation which 
those to whom is entrusted the formation of 
the minds of youth so eminently deserve. 
Teachers then, well qualified, well paid, re- 
spected, professional teachers, are the chief 
want of the system. That want is its main 
defect. Teaching should be a fprofession— 
the business of a life—and should be pre- 
pared for and paid for accordingly. One 
year or six months, or even three months, 
spent by a person of common acquirements 
in an institution for the preparation of com- 
mon school teachers, under well qualified 
professors, would work wonders. $10,000 a 
year oa aor a to the establishment of 
two such institutions, would soon produce 
a complete revolution in the art of teaching. 
Such an appropriation is most earnestly and 
respectfully recommended.’’ — Superinten- 
dent’s Report (his own) to the Session of 
1835-6. 

‘*The chief defect of the system is un- 
doubtedly the want of good teachers. This, 
though not so severely felt during the first 
years of the system, is now daily becoming 
more obvious. It mus/ be provided for if 
the common school method of instruction is 
to be continued. The chief remedy is the 
establishment of institutions for the prepa- 
ration of common school teachers. They 
form the only hope of the system.’’—Super- 
intendent’s Report (his own), 1836-7. 
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‘‘The want of more and better teachers is 
by far the greatest difficulty of the system. 
Without them it cannot long retain the de- 
gree of public favor now possessed; and with 
them, its capacity for usefulness will only 
be limited by the necessities of the rising 
generation. The means of supplying this 
last and greatest want, have occupied much 
of the thoughts of the Superintendent. He 
has deliberately and unhesitatingly come to 
the conclusion that the best mode is the 
establishment of separate Free State Insti- 
tutions for the instruction of Teachers.’’— 
Superintendent’s Report (his own) 1837-8. 

‘One of the principal obstacles which have 
retarded the progress of the system, is the 
want of an adequate number of teachers in 
our primary schools. The establishment of 
these seminaries (Normal Schools) is an 
object worthy the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, as a valuable means of laying the sure 
foundation for supplying all our primary 
schools with an edeaents number of teach- 
ers.’’ — Superintendent Shunk’s Report, 
1839-40. 

‘‘The complaint comes from all quarters, 
that it is difficult and often impracticable to 
secure the services of a sufficient number of 
competent teachers. This deficiency de- 
mands attention, and it must be supplied 
before common schools can accomplish all 
the benevolent and patriotic purposes for 
which they are instituted. The most obvious 
and direct means of providing competent 
teachers, is by the establishment of semi- 
naries for their instruction.’’—Superintend- 
ent Shunk’s Report, 1840-41. 

‘‘Seminaries for instructing teachers in 
the art of governing schools and communi- 
cating instruction, are among the most im- 
portant improvements that are furnished by 
the example of other States and countries, 
in which the greatest advances towards 
perfection have been made in common sehool 
education. The establishment of such in- 
stitutions is respectfully recommended to 
the Legislature ; for their direct tendency is 
to elevate the standard of education ; to im- 
prove our schools, and to add to their 
usefulness.’’—Superintendent Shunk’s Re- 
port, 1841-42. 

‘*It is cheerfully admitted that Normal 
Schools, or institutes for the education of 
individuals desirous of engaging in the oc- 
cupation of school teachers, are decidedly the 
best, and would furnish to the public advant- 
ages superior to any other plan which it is 
believed could be adopted.’’—Superinten- 
dent Parsons’ Report, 1842-43. 

‘*The establishment of Normal Schools, 
or seminaries for the education of teachers, 
has been frequently recommended to the 
Legislature by my predecessors, and plans 
proposed for their organization. It is not 
necessary in this place to repeat these recom- 
mendations, further than to say that the ne- 
cessity of some provision for the education 
of teachers, must be apparent to every one 
who devotes a moment’s reflection to the 
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wants of our system.’’—Superintendent Mc- 
Clure’s Report, 1843-44. 

‘* The immense importance of having well 
educated, moral and intelligent instructors 
of the youth of the country, ought to en- 
gage the attention of every good man in the 
community. A matter of such great respon- 
sibility ought not to be committed to any 
but those who possess a fair degree of 
competency to discharge their duties in 
a responsible manner.’’—Superintendent 
Miller’s Report, 1845. 

‘* But the great practical evil of the system, 
is the employment of incompetent teach- 
ers. It is, in fact, a profession which ought 
to stand as high in the estimation of the 
community as any other.’’—Superintendent 
Miller’s Report, 1846. 

‘“The great practical defect in the opera- 
tion of the system, as was observed in the 
last annual report, is the employment of 
imcompetent teachers. The remedy for this 
is a more rigid examination of the applicants 
for certificates of competency and character, 
the payment of a more liberal compensation, 
and keeping the schools longer in opera- 
tion.’’—Superintendent Miller’s Report, 
1847. 

‘* A teacher should himself be taught. He 
should be educated for the profession of 
teacher, with at least as great care as is re- 
quired in any other trade, occupation or 
profession. He should not only be ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of English edu- 
cation and the best mode of imparting in- 
struction to the pupil, but he should be dis- 
ciplined in sound morals, in correct habits, 
and in the control of his own passions, be- 
fore instruction to the scholar can be useful. 
While such a result cannot be speedily 
effected, and might be deemed by some hope- 
less, it should be a standard, to which a 
close approximation might be made, highly 
desirable to every friend of education.’’— 
Superintendent Haines’s Report, 1848. 

‘‘Such has been the improvement in the 
art of teaching, that few of those who offer 
themselves as instructors in the public 
schools, although well educated, are conver- 
sant with the system of instruction pursued 
in the best reguiated schools. Hence it is 
that Normai Schools have been established 
in many of the States, for the purpose of 
affording to those who incline to that em- 
ployment, the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the most improved plans of 
education. It is deemed unnecessary to 
dwell on the merits of these institutions ; 
they have been established in other States, 
and their benefits have made, and are mak- 
ing, a radical improvement in every essen- 
tial of a well-ordered school. Those who 
have witnessed their effects upon teachers, 
upon the character and condition of the 
schools, and their tendency in removing 
prejudice from the public mind, consider 
them the most powerful agents for good of 
any that have been adopted. Their object is 
to make teachers. Through these institu- 
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tions teaching would become a profession.”’ 
Bie mos ye oreo Haines’s Report, 1849. 

‘* Incapacity of teachers is the principal 
subject of complaint. You may provide any 
amount of money for educational purposes ; 
= may expend it in the erection of school- 

ouses and in the establishment of schools 
without number; you may fill the school- 
houses with scholars, and provide the 
scholars with books; still your legislation 
will prove profitless, unless provision be 
made to secure the services of properly 
qualified teachers. Under an auspicious 
public confidence, they (Teachers’ Semina- 
ries) would make teaching a permanent occu- 
pation by elevating its character, and creat- 
ing and inspiring a professional feeling 
among teachers, and an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to their profession.’’—Superintendent 
Russell’s Report, 1850. 

‘*One great obstacle, however, to the suc- 
cess of the system, and which has, more 
than any other, retarded the prosperity of 
the schools, is the general incompetency of 
the teachers employed. For years this has 
been the burden of the people’s complaint 
to the Department. It would be better far, 
however lamentable and mortifying the 
necessity, for the State to abandon alto- 
gether her superintending care of the 
system, and withdraw her annual appro- 
— than that the public funds should 

wasted upon teachers, themselves entirely 
untaught. To give efficiency to the /eaching 
department, which all must admit is the 
main pillar of the system of popular educa- 
tion, a suitable institution must be provided 
by the Legislature. Such institutions can 
no longer be arded as doubtful experi- 
ments ; their utility has been fully tested in 
other States. The supply of competent teach- 
ers, which a proper institution would pro- 
vide for our public schools, would guarantee 
to the scholar such progress in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as to demand, on the part 
of the State, remunerative compensation to 
the teacher.’’—Superintendent Russell's 
Report, 1851. 

‘**T now beg leave to call your attention to 
the subject of providing competent teachers, 
which I aaiak an by far the most important 
consideration, affecting the success, effic- 
iency and prosperity of the common school 
system. The opinion seems practically to 

revail, in many districts, that the teacher, 
ike the ancient idea of the poet, is born. 
The rudest material—persons either unfit 
for, or casually out of enployment—without 
any previous preparation or training, and 
looking to the situation of school teacher as 
the mere means of support while the neces- 
sary time is consumed in obtaining some 
other occupation, are, in very many in- 
stances, employed in our public schools. 
The effect is to render useless, and even a 
mere burden, the maintenance of such 
schools, to waste the valuable time of the 
pupil, to degrade the profession of the 
teacher, and, in fact, more than any other 
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cause, to defeat the efficiency of the system, 
and thwart the hopes of its friends. Teach- 
ing should be, properly, a distinct substan- 
tive profession, for which the professor shall 
be prepared by a due course of previous in- 
struction. It should be a pursuit, as it 
properly is, requiring peculiar fitness and 
refined skill. ‘That a very large proportion 
of our teachers are so qualified 1s unques- 
tionably true, and they may be said to be 
the source of whatever of vigor our system 
possesses. How, then, shall this great 
desideratum of competent teachers through- 
out the State be obtained? The establish- 
ment of Normal Schools has been repeatedly 
urged upon the attention of the Legislature 
by my predecessors, and the experience of 
other States where they have been estab- 
lished settles the question of utility. The 
importance of previous education and of 
training in the art of teaching, to make 
competent teachers, is self-evident. Schools 
specially established for this purpose will 
necessarily promote this end.’’—Superin- 
tendent Hughes’ Report, 1852. 

When to this unbroken testimony it is 
added that every one of these reports was 
either generally or expressly endorsed by 
the Governors for the time being, and 
strongly urged upon the favorable attention 
of the Legislature, there is presented an 
uniformity and an array of official opinion 
not often concentrated upon the same point. 
These extracts have been the more siliualy 
indulged in, as they present the subject ina 
much greater variety of light than the com- 
mittee could have imparted to it, inde- 
pendently of their official authority. They 
generally concur both on the point of the 
want of more qualified teachers and of the 
duty of the State to establish institutions 
for their preparation. It is truly unfortu- 
nate, however, that here all unanimity of 
opinion ceases, and that each officer, when 
proposing the kind of institution, or specific 
means for the removal of the evil, which he 
prefers, differs from all the others in the de- 
tails of his plan. It is now profitless to in- 
quire what influence this unfortunate differ- 
ence in detail may have had in preventing 
all legislative action on the subject ; but it 
is fair to admit that there was little encour- 
agement for the law-makers to commence 
the structure, when those who ought to 
know most on the subject could not agree 
upon the plan. 

Still it is neither Superintendents, Gov- 
ernors nor Legislators who are the most to 
blame in permitting our noble system so 
long to languish for want of that spirit 
which good teachers alone can infuse into it 
—so long that many of its first friends have 
almost lost heart, and its enemies—for 
enemies it has, neither few nor uninfluential 
—begin to taunt them with this, its mere 
incompleteness, as if the failure thereby 
produced were a radical, incurable defect in 
the system itself. 

It is the peop/e, and most of all the /eachers 
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themselves, who are the most to blame in 
this matter, and until they shall arouse and 
demand the application of the proper 
remedy, it will not be applied. Why they 
have not heretofore demanded it, in the 
right quarter and in the right tone, it is not 
difficult to comprehend. Why they should 
fail of success when they shall now so de- 
mand it, it is not easy to imagine. 

Heretofore many of the teachers of the 
State were not aware of their own deficien- 
cies, nor of their need ofimprovement. But 
the best step in knowledge is the conviction 
of our own ignorance ; the next, the deter- 
mination to remove it. The apathy which 
so long enwrapped in its sleepy folds many 
teachers, not only deprived themselves of 
the knowledge of their own condition—of 
the power to help themselves—but also 

aralyzed the efforts of others’ who were 
aboring to break the spell. In this way 
alone can the long inaction of the one class 
and the failure of the other be accounted for. 
The ge Association is, however, full 
proof that the profession is at last awake. 
Let the first act of their awakening be the 
prompt and united demand for preparation, 
at the hand of the State, for the discharge 
of those momentous services which the 
State demands at their hands. 

If teachers do not make this demand, and 
press it on to success, no other class in the 
community will. This seems to be the law 
of our being—at least of our American be- 
ing—that that which is of great, though 
mere public concern, rarely attracts the at- 
tention of the law-making power, unless 
urged by some connection with private in- 
terest; while the project to incorporate a 
tailroad company or bank, however influen- 
tial it may ultimately be upon public inter- 
ests, uniformly owes its origin and success 
to private cupidity, enterprise or interest. 
So it must be with the improvement of 


teachers. They must take their own busi-_ 


ness into their own hands, and no longer 
rely on the hope that the people or the 
Legislature will, from motives of public 
policy or duty, accord the means of success. 

How shall they proceed in effecting it? 
The readiest and the usual mode is by plain 
but respectful demand, in the form of a 
memorial, to the Legislature. Of the 11,713 
teachers who were reported last year to be in 
the employment of the common school 
system of the State, which number must 
now be at least 12,750, including those of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, if one- 
fourth were to circulate a memorial of this 
kind, and each obtain 20 signatures to it, 
here would be an aggregate of over 60,000 
voters of Pennsylvania, and no Legislature 
would fail to attend toa request thus backed. 

That they need this preparation for their 
professional duties all now admit. That it 
will be of incalculable advantage to the 
youth of the State is manifest from the re- 
sults produced wherever it has been tried. 
In our own State the controllers and direc- 
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tors of the public schools of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, despairing of the 
speedy establishment of Normal Schools by 
State authority, several years ago founded 
one for the education of their own female 
teachers, and they now have, in full fruition, 
an institution of vastly more benefit than 
even the far-famed Girard College. It is 
doubted whether even their noble Male 
High School can compare with it in enlarged 
call diffusive benefit, except in so far as it 
also prepares teachers for the public schools. 
For, though society is indirectly benefited 
by the proper training of each of its mem- 
bers for the other avocations of life, it is 
more directly and vastly benefited by the 
thorough training of the teacher. The ‘‘ in- 
crease’’ in the one case may be “‘ four-fold;’’ 
in the other it exceeds the ‘‘ hundred-fold.”’ 

There is also in the present condition of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania a peculiar fit- 
ness for the application of means for their 
improvement. Unlike the Northern and 
Eastern States, we have, comparatively, few 
persons among us now who assume the 
character of teacher for some merely tempo- 
rary purpose. Such there still are, and their 
number is decreasing. On the contrary, the 
great body of our teachers consists of young 
men and young women who look to teach- 
ing as a permanent occupation, and the pro- 
portion of such is annually growing larger 
as the compensation and os iggy of 
the employment are increased. Such per- 
sons are the proper material for improve- 
ment by means of adult Normal Schools, and 
they will form the fit predecessors of the 
future generation of teachers, prepared by 
means of these same schools, from early 
youth, in all the duties of the profession. 
It is no extravagant estimate to say that 
fully one-half of our present common school 
teachers, or 6375, are of this class, and that a 
short course of instruction in a Normal 
School would not only confirm them for life 
in the profession, but double their useful- 
ness and efficiency. 

And this—the retaining in the profession 
of our present young, willing and promising 
teachers, and the iting of them for more 
enlarged usefulness—is a consideration that 
should be the primary one in all plans and 
in all legislation on the subject. If it were 
practicable, it would not be honest, so to 
arrange the standard of qualification as to 
throw these out of employment. The ideal 
standard, it is true, might at once be elevated 
far above their ability to reach ; the effect of 
which would be the closing of the schools 
while others of the higher rank were in the 
course of preparation. Hence, fortunately, 
it is neither desirable nor possible to be un- 
just. The true course is to improve those 
who are now in the profession, to the utmost 
of their capacity, without closing the 
schools ; and in the meantime, to carefully 
raise up and train a generation who shall be 
their fit and worthy successors, in the ever 
onward progress of improvement. 
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It may be supposed that we should state 
some plan of the institution in detail, which | 
the present condition of the system requires. 
But this we decline doing. What we want 
now is the establishment of Normal Schools; 
not a discussion or contest about details. 
An incident in the educational history of 
the State will be in point here: During 
twenty years before the passage of the first 
Common School Law of April, 1834 (a date 
which should be taught our youth, as of the 
same class with those of the first settlement 
of Pennsylvania, the birth of Washington, 
and the Declaration of Independence,) year 
after year, and session after session of the 
Legislature, the friends of education de- 
manded, and members of the Legislature 
differed about the details of, a law for gen- 
eral education. The very desire at once to 
produce a perfect system actually prevented 
the passage of a law for the establishment 
of any. But during the session of 1834-35, 
a few intelligent, determined men broached 
the idea that the £7zd of common school law 
was of little moment in comparison with the 
fact of the passage of any; wisely conclud- 
ing that even a defective one could be made 
the basis of a good one, by amendment, 
while the ever-receding hope of obtaining a 
perfect one would lead to nothing. So the 
crude and almost unintelligible act of 1834 
was passed, and behold the result! In 1836 
it was amended; and now it only needs 
Normal Schools to render it the glory of our 
State, and the best in the Union. 

Let us learn wisdom from this lesson. 
Let us say to those in power: ‘' Only give 
us Normal Schools. With you is the mght 
to arrange details as to number, location, 
number of faculty and branches, and terms 
of admission. You have the light of other 
Normal School countries and States before 
yon. You have, in the bill on the subject, 
drafted by the late intelligent Superinten- 
dent of Commou Schools, a plan probably as 
good as any that can now be devised to com- 
mence with. Let us have institutions of 
some kind for our improvement; and we 
shall endeavor to show you that we know 
how to use them to the public advantage.”’ 

If teachers and friends of general educa- 
tion go before the Legislature in this united 
and becoming spirit, the Committee are con- 
fident in the hope that the year 1854 will be 
forever distinguished, in the annals of Penn- 
sylvania, as that in which effectual means 
were first’ adopted to make the Common 
School teacher worthy of the Common 
School System.—/rom Pennsylvania School 
Journal for September 1853. 


The following is the text of the law as 
written by Dr. Burrowes, the fourth sec- 
tion having been added after it passed 
into the hands of the Senate Committee 
on Education. Many teachers, students, 





and others interested in the Normal 
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Schools having never seen the law under 
which they are organized, we give it as 
matter of unusual interest in this connec- 
tion: 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL LAW. 


An Act to Provide for the due Training of 
Teachers for the Common Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
at is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That for the purposes of the following act, the 
counties of Delaware, Chester, Bucks and Mont- 
gomery, shall form the First Normal School 
District; Lancaster, York and Lebanon, the 
Second; Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh, the 
Third; Northampton, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, 
Luzerue and Wayne, the Fourth; Wyoming, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Bradford, Lycoming 
and Tioga, the Fifth; Dauphin, Northumber- 
land, Columbia, Montour, Union, Snyder, 
Perry, Juniata and Mifflin, the Sixth ; Cumber- 
land, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, Hun- 
tingdon and Blair, the Seventh; Centre, Clin- 
ton, Clearfield, Elk, Potter, M’Kean, Jefferson, 
Clarion, Forest and Warren, the Eighth; Cam- 
bria, Indiana, Armstrong and Westmoreland, 
the Ninth; Washington, Greene, Fayette and 
Somerset, the Tenth; Allegheny, Butler and 
Beaver, the Eleventh; and Lawrence, Mercer, 
Venango, Crawford and Erie, the Twelfth. 

Sec. 2. That when any number of the citizens 
of this State, not less than thirteen, shall, as 
contributors or stockholders, erect and establish 
a School for the professional training of young 
men and women as Teachers for the Common 
Schools of the State, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, such School may become 
entitled to its benefits, in the manner herein- 
after set forth: Provided, however, That not 
more than one such School shall, at the same 
time, become and continue to be entitled to 
such benefits in each of the foregoing Normal 
School Districts; and that this act shall not 
take effect till at least four such Schools, in as 
many different Districts, shall have complied 
and been recognized in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the pecuniary affairs of each of 
said Schools shall be managed, and the general 
control exercised by a Board of Trustees, (whose 
officers shall be a President and Secretary who 
shall, and a Treasurer who shall not, be mem- 
bers of said Board,) to be chosen by the con- 
tributors or stockholders on the first Monday in 
May annually; but no contributor or stock- 
holder shall have more than five votes at the 
election of trustees; and no religious test or 
qualification shall be required, to entitle any 
one to become a contributor, stockholder, trus- 
tee, professor or student in any of said Schools. 

Sec. 4. That after the said Schools shall have 
been recognized under the provisions of this 
act, it shall be lawful for them to receive, hold 
and use, under the direction of their Trustees 
aforesaid, any devise, bequest, gift, grant or 
endowment of property, whether real or per- 
sonal, which may be made to them; and the 
same shall be so applied by the Trustees as 
shall, in the opinion of a majority of them, in- 
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crease the efficiency and usefulness of said 
Schools, subject, however, to any terms, condi- 
tions or restrictions which may be attached to 
such devise, bequest, gift, grant or endowment, 
not inconsistent with the spirit and purposes of 
this act; and the said Trustees shall have au- 
thority to bring suit in their names as trustees, 
and do all other things necessary for the re- 
covery, use and application of the same. 

Sec. 5. That the Trustees of each of said 
schools, after being recognized under the pro- 
visions of this act, shall annually in the month 
of June furnish, under oath or affirmation of 
the President of the Board of Trustees, to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, a full ac- 
count of its pecuniary condition, showing in- 
come and debts, if any, salaries and other ex- 
penses, and dividends declared, together with 
the number of students admitted and graduated, 
the branches taught, the apparatus procured, 
the improvements effected, and the changes 
made during the preceding year, and such other 
information as said Superintendent of Common 
Schools may, from time to time, by his general 
circular to all of said schools, require to be fur- 
nished ; and each of said schools shall always 
be open to the visitation and inspection of said 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and of the 
County Superintendents of all the counties 
within its Normal School District. 

Sec. 6. That to entitle it to the benefits and 


privileges of this act, each of said Normal ; 


Schools shall possess the following requisites : 

1. Suitable buildings as hereinafter provided, 
and an area of ground appurtenant thereto, of 
not less than ten acres in one tract, the whole 
of which shall be prepared and used as a place 
for gymnastic exercises and healthful recreation 
by students, except so much thereof as shall be 
necessarily occupied by the buildings, botanical 
and other gardens, and such other purposes as 
shall be plainly promotive of the great objects 
of the institution. 

2. The buildings shall contain a hall of suffi- 
cient size to comfortably seat at least one thou- 
sand adults; with class rooms, lodging rooms 
and refectories for at least three hundred stu- 
dents; all properly constructed and arranged as 
to light, heat and ventilation, so as to secure 
the health and comfort of the occupants, with 
proper provision for physical exercise during 
inclement weather. 

3. Each school shall contain a library room 
for the accumulation of books for the free use 
of the students, a cabinet for specimens and 
preparations, to illustrate the natural and other 
sciences, [and] such apparatus and philosoph- 
ical instruments as are indispensable for the 
same purpose. 

4. Each School shall have at least six Profes- 
sors, of liberal education and known ability in 
their respective departments, namely: One of 
Orthography, Reading and Elocution; one of 
Writing, Drawing and Book-keeping; one of 
Arithmetic, and the higher branches of Mathe- 
matics; one of Geography and History; one of 
Grammar and English Literature; and one of 
Theory and Practic: of Teaching ; together with 
such Tutors and Assistants therein, and such 
Professors of Natural, Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence, Languages and Literature, as the condi- 
tion of the School and the number of students 
may require. 
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5. The Principal of each Normal School shall 
be a Professor of such one of the six indispens- 
able branches as may be assigned to him by the 
Trustees, and he shall be charged with the 
whole discipline and interior government of 
the School, in conformity with such regulations 
as shall, from time to time, be adopted by the 
Trustees, and approved by the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. 

6. Each School shall have attached to it one 
or more Schools for Practice or Model Schools, 
with not less than one hundred pupils from the 
children of the vicinity, and so arranged that 
the students of the Normal School shall therein 
acquire a practical knowledge of the Art of 
Teaching under the instruction of their proper 
Professors. 

7. The qualifications for admission in, and 
the course and direction [duration] of the term 
of study in all the Schools, shall be such as 
shall be approved by and at a meeting of all the 
Principals of the Normal Schools then recog 
nized under this act; such meeting to be called 
from time to time, as he may deem expedient, 
by the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and to take place at one or other of the Annual 
Examinations hereinafter provided for, except 
the first meeting, which shall be held at such 
time and place as he may indicate ; and at such 
meetings the acts of the majority of the Princi- 
pals shall be binding on all the Schools in refer- 
ence to the qualifications for admission and the 
course and term of study, when approved by 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

8. The Text Books to be used in each of said 
Schools shall be such as may be selected by its 
proper Professors, with the approbation of the 
Trustees thereof. 

g. Each of said schools shall admit when re- 
quired, and retain during the whole term of 
study, if so long they behave themselves well, 
one student annually, alternately male and fe- 
male, from each Common School District with- 
in the counties composing its Normal District, 
at a cost of not more than five dollars each for 
the term or quarter of eleven weeks, to be paid 
in advance by the Board of Directors sending 
them ; said students to’be selected after public 
examination by said Directors from amongst 
those, if males, of the age of sixteen or upwards, 
and if females, of not less than fourteen years, 
who manifest a desire and a capacity to exercise 
the Profession of Teaching, preference being 
always given to those of the best moral charac- 
ter, most studious habits and greatest profi- 
ciency in knowledge; but no one to be so 
admitted unless proficient in all the studies 
required for entrance into the Normal Schools 
by their general regulations, adopted under 
article seven of this section. 

10. Students other than those admitted on dis- 
trict account, to pay such sum for tuition as the 
Trustees shall determine; but in the admission 
of such students the preference always to be 
given to such as are designed for the Profession 
of Teaching, and as between private and public 
students, a like preference to be given to the 
latter in case of insufficiency of room to accom- 
modate all who apply; and no difference in the 
charge for boarding and lodging to be made in 
favor of any class of students. 

11. Teachers who shall have taught a Com- 
mon School in their proper Normal District 
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during a full school term of their Common 
School District next preceding their applica- 
tion, may be admitted for any term not less 
than one month into their proper Normal 
School, at a charge for instruction not to exceed 
two dollars per month; and shall pay the same 
price for boarding and lodging, if there be room 
for them, as other students, and shall have the 
same care and facilities for study in proportion 
to their advancement. 

12. Examinations for graduation shall be 
made in each Normal School by not less than 
three nor more than five Principals of the 
Schools recognized under this act, who shall 
annually be designated for that purpose by the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
assemble in each School at a time to be desig- 
nated by him; and said Aunual Examinations 
shall take place in the presence of the Superin- 
tendents of all the Counties embraced in the 
proper Norinal School District. 

13. The Faculty of each Normal School shall 
have the power to expel any student attending 
on district account for improper conduct ; which 
expulsion and the cause of it shall forthwith be 
certified in writing by the Principal to the Di- 
rectors of the district from which the expelled 
student was admitted; whereupon such Direct- 
ors shall have the right to supply the vacancy 
thus created. 

Sec. 7. That when the Trustees of any School 
desirous of claiming the privileges of this act 
shall make application to the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, it shall be the 
duty of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
together with four other competent and disin. 
terested persons, to be chosen by him with the 
consent of the Governor, and all the Superin- 
tendents of the Counties in the Normal School 
District in which such School shall be situated, 
on receiving due notice from the Department of 
Common Schools, personally and at the same 
time, to visit and carefully inspect such School ; 
and if, after thorough examination thereof, and 
of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and of its 
general arrangement and facilities for instruc- 
tion, they or at least two-thirds of them shall 
approve the same, and find that they fully come 
up to the provisions of this act, in that case and 
in no other they shall certify the same to the 
Department of Common Schools with their 
opinions that such School has fully complied 
with the provisions of this act, as far as can be 
done before going into operation under this act ; 
whereupon the State Superintendent shall forth- 
with recognize such school as a State Normal 
School under this act, and give public notice 
thereof in two newspapers in each county in the 
proper Normal School District, and thencefor- 
ward this act shall go into full operation, so far 
as regards such school, without any further 
proceedings: Provided however, As hereinbe- 
fore set forth, that no such notice shall be given 
until at least three other Normal Schools, in as 
many different Normal Districts, shall have 
been similarly inspected, approved and certi- 
fied to the Department of Common Schools; 
and if upon due inspection any School so apply- 
ing shall be found insufficient under this act, 
said Board of Inspectors shall so report to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, who shall 
thereupon inform the Trustees thereof of such 
adverse report. 
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Sec. 8. That if two or more Schools apply in 
the same District to be recognized under this 
act at the same time, all of them shall be vis- 
ited in the manner prescribed by the next pre- 
ceding section, and the one found to possess the 
largest and best accommodations and arrange- 
ments, to give effect to the purposes of this act, 
shall be preferred, and so certified, if it fully 
come up to the requirements of this act; and if 
two or more Schools in the same District be 
found to possess equal accommodations and 
arrangements fully up to the requirements of 
this act, in that case the one nearest to the cen- 
tre of the proper Normal District shall be pre- 
ferred, and certified for recognition to the De- 
partment of Common Schools; and if one or 
more of the Schools thus applying for recogni- 
tion give notice to the Department of Common 
Schools, with reasonable assurance that it or 
they are not now ready for inspection under the 
seventh section of this act, but will be within 
the term of six months from and after the date 
of such notice, in that case none of the Appli- 
cant Schools shall be inspected in such District 
till such time within said six months when all 
shall be prepared for inspection, when like pro- 
ceedings shall take place as have. been pre- 
scribed in the preceding part of this and the 
seventh section. 

Sec. 9. That the Board of Principals who shall 
examine the candidates for graduation in any 
of the Normal Schools under this act, shall issue 
Certificates, to be signed by all of them, to all 
such students of the full course as two-thirds of 
the Board shall approve, setting forth expressly 
the branches in which each has been found duly 
qualified, which certificates must embrace all 
the branches enumerated in the fourth article 
of the fifth section of this act, including the 
Theory but not including the Practice of Teach- 
ing, and may also embrace any additional 
branches in which the graduate was found pro- 
ficient. Actual Teachers of Common Schools 
in good standing who shall produce satisfac- 
tory evidence of having taught in Common 
Schools, during three full consecutive annual 
terms of the districts in which they were em- 
ployed, may also be examined at the same 
time and in the same manner with the regular 
students of their proper Normal School, and if 
found equally qualified, shall receive certificates 
of scholarship of the same kind; and all the 
Certificates granted under this section shall be 
received as evidence of Scholarship to the ex- 
tent set forth on the face of them, without fur- 
ther examination, in every part of the State; 
and whenever the holder of any Certificate 
under this section shall by study and practice, 
have prepared for examination in any branches 
of study additional to those in such certificate, 
he or she may attend the Annual Examination 
of the Normal School of the District, and if 
found duly qualified, shall receive a new Certi- 
cate, setting forth all the branches in which, up 
to that time, he or she may have been found 
proficient ; and thenceforth such enlarged Certi- 
ficate shall also be evidence of Scholarship to 
the extent of it, in every part of the State, with- 
out further examination. 

Sec. to. That no Certificate of Competence in 
the Practice of Teaching shall be issued to the 
regular graduate of any of said Normal Schools, 
till after the expiration of two years from the 
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date of graduation, and of two full annual terms 
of actual teaching in the district or districts in 
which such graduate taught, nor to any Teacher 
who shall hold a full Certificate of Scholarship 
without having been a regular student and 
graduate, unless upon full proof of three years 
actual teaching in a Common School or Schools, 
nor in either case without the production of a 
Certificate of good moral conduct, and satisfac- 
tory discharge of the requisite duration of pro- 
fessional duty from the Board or Boards of 
Directors in whose employment the applicant 
shall have taught, countersigned by the County 
Superintendent of the proper county or coun 
ties; on the production of which proof and not 
otherwise, a full Certificate of competence in 
the Practice of Teaching shall be added to the 
Certificate of Scholarship, and of theoretical 
knowledge of the science of teaching already 
possessed, to be received as full evidence of 
practical qualification to teach in any part of 
the State without further examination: /ro- 
vided however, ‘That Practical Teachers who 
shall upon due examination, receive a Certifi- 
cate of Scholarship, may at the same time re- 
ceive a Certificate in the Practice of Teaching 
upon producing the required evidence of three 
years previous Experience in the Art of Teach- 
ing, and of good moral conduct. 

Sec. 11. That no Temporary or Provisional 
Certificates nor certificate of any less degree of 
scholarship than that required by the ninth sec- 
tion of this act, shall be issued by said Board 
of Principals nor by the Faculty of any of said 
Schools; but the Principal of each of said 
Schools may certify in writing, to the length of 
time which Teachers may have attended under 
the eleventh article of the sixth section of this 
act, and the manner of their deportment while 
in attendance. 

Sec. 12. That the students who shall graduate 
on district account in any of said Normal 
Schools, shall be liable to devote the next three 
years after the graduation, to the exercise of 
their profession as Teachers in the Common 
Schools of the District which defrayed the ex- 
pense of their professional instruction, if so re- 
quired by the respective Boards of Directors of 
such Districts, and at the medium salary or 
compensation paid in such Districts ; and if not 
so required by their proper district, they shall 
devote said three years to the employment of 
teaching in the Common Schools of some other 
district or districts at such salary as may be 
given therein ; and each of said students before 
admission to the proper Normal School, shall 
subscribe a written declaration of his or her in- 
tention to comply with the provisions of this 
section, which shall be deposited with the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Directors of the proper 
Common School District. 

Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools to prescribe 
all Forms and to give all instructions required 
for carrying this act into full effect; on all 
points not herein set forth in detail. 

J. LAWRENCE GETZ, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DAVID TAGGART, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved—The twentieth day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven. JAS. POLLOCK. 





NORMAL SCHOOL LAW AND POLICY. 


The following remarks and instructions 
from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, written by Deputy Supt. Henry C. 
Hickok, accompanied the bill as it ap- 
peared in the official department of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal July, 1857: 

In presenting the foregoing act to the 
Directors and Teachers of the Common 
Schools, and to the friends of educational 
progress throughout the State, it seems 
proper to offer some explanation of the 
policy of the measure at the present time, 
the effects that may be expected from it, 
and the mode of carrying its provisions 
into operation. 

In regard to the general policy and ex- 
pediency of Normal Schools for the profes- 
sional training of Teachers, there never has 
been any difference of opinion amongst 
intelligent and well-informed educators. 
But whether these institutions should be es- 
tablished and wholly sustained and con- 
trolled by the State, or whether private lib- 
erality and enterprise may not be made 
very materially to aid the public in this en- 
terprise, has for some time been a question ; 
and this is the question to be decided by the 
fate of the act of assembly under considera- 
tion. For twenty-two years, and almost 
annually during that long period, the 
friends of our Common School System, both 
in office and in their private capacity, had 
been urging upon the Legislature ‘‘ the es- 
tablishment by the State, of professional 
institutions to train Teachers for the schools 
ofthe State.’’ It is as needless to say that this 
application was without success, as it would 
be profitless now to attempt to ascertain the 
causes of the failure. It is enough to say, 
that at the commencement of the late session 
of Legislature there was no more prospect of 
success, than at any former period. Hence 
it became necessary, either to continue the 
old and hopeless application; to abandon 
the measure entirely; or to devise some 
other that held out promise of equal benefit, 
and seemed to be within reach of success. 

Upon a survey of the existing elements 
for action on the subject, a most remarkable 
and promising state of affairs presented 
itself to view. Like all persons earnestly 
and honestly engaged in a good work, the 
Teachers and other friends of the schools, 
while on all hands crying aloud for help 
from the State, were found actively engaged 
inthe attempt themselves. In every county 
there was an inquiry for Institutes, Acad- 
emies, Normal Schools or institutions of 
any kind, in which the Teacher, while add- 
ing to his store of general knowledge, 
might also acquire the particular training 
proper to his profession. In some counties 
schools for this express purpose had been 
established and in operation with distin- 
guished success and an overflow of students. 
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In several others, similar institutions were 
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contemplated. But in all—hanging over 
the hopes of those already in existence as 
well as preventing the commencement of 
those in contemplation—was the fear that, 
at some future and perhaps early day, the 
State might establish schools of her own, 
and thus destroy these private institutions, 
not only as pecuniary investments but as 
professional and philanthropic enterprises. 

At this juncture it was, that the idea pre- 
sented itself of combining State authority 
with private enterprise, for the purpose of 
effecting an object which all admitted to be 
as urgent as it was indispensable. ‘This is, 
briefly and generally expressed, the policy 
on which the present act is founded ; and 
that it is asound policy seems to be already 
to some extent manifested, by the move- 
ments in several parts of the State towards 
carrying the law into practical operation. 

The ef/ects of the measure when it shall be 
in full action, can, however, alone establish 
its full adaptation to the existing and the 
future wants of the schools ; and though 
these can not now be certainly foretold, yet, 
keeping the imagination within the bounds 
of common sense, and deducing from ad- 
mitted causes only their ordinary and legiti- 
mate results, certain conclusions are arrived 
at, which seem to justify all the hopes of 
the friends of the measure. 

Its first effect—that of inspiring with con- 
fidence all engaged or desirous of engaging 
in the establishment of private Normal 
Schools, and of rallying to their support all 
the friends of free education—has already 
been stated. They have now certain and 
firm ground to stand on; and every advance 
they make will be sure and in the right 
direction. 

It will combine, in a common effort for a 
great common object, all the friends of ed- 
ucation in each district. From the least to 
the greatest, here will be an opportunity for 
each to throw in his mite, and thus make 
his contribution of effort, or patronage, or 
investment, tell to an amount of mental 
and moral per centage which can only be 
estimated by its effects on the hundreds of 
thousands of the rising generation and the 
millions of the future. 

It will at once elevate the Teacher's calling 
to the true standard of a legalized profession, 
by conferring on the holder of its Diploma 
the right to exercise his vocation in every 
part of the State, and by exempting him from 
annual examinations, except when volun- 
tarily submitted to for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a higher rank. 

It will render uniform, all over the State, 
the standard of acquirement amongst the 
Teachers, and thus systematize and greatly 
elevate the course and degree of instruction 
in all the schools. 

It will forever free from all danger of 
political connection or sectarian embarass- 
ment the professional training of the 
Teachers of the State; for the Trustees of 
each institution, while they shall be re- 
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strained within certain safe limits by the 
exercise of the moderate degree of public 
authority to which they are subject, will be 
naturally led to avoid all influences and 
alliances that may operate against the true 
interests and the best influences of their in- 
stitutions. 

Finally, requiring no aid from the public 
treasury for their establishment, these in- 
stitutions will rise up and go into operation 
wherever there is a real readiness and de- 
mand for their benefits; thus adapting them- 
selves to and meeting the actual wants of 
the various quarters of the State, as fast as 
those wants shall become sufficiently press- 
ing todemand supply. It is not, however, 
to be taken for granted that those institu- 
tions will wzever become the recipients of 
State aid. This is an honest and sagacious 
Commonwealth, though somewhat slow to 
invest its means in untried and doubtful 
enterprises. But when schools contemplated 
by the present law shall have been in actual 
operation sufficiently long to exhibit their 
powers and prove their utility, the same 
noble generosity which has devoted so 
many thousands of dollars to Colleges 
and Academies, to the Farm School, to 
the care of the deaf and dumb, the blind and 
the lunatic, to the correction of the juvenile 
offender and the almost hopeless reformation 
of the adult malefactor—will undoubtedly 
come to their relief and support, if needed. 
For, is it not their aim to keep the innocent 
pure; to make the mentally blind to see; to 
cause the deaf ignorance to hear the words 
of knowledge; to educate labor so that it 
shall be intelligent as well as productive; 
and to base the actions of all on the true 
foundation of Christian virtue;—in a word, 
to fill the schools and keep the jails empty ? 
When such public results shall be shown, 
who can doubt the legislative policy, which 
the public opinion of that day may sanction 
and demand ? 

In considering the resu/¢s of these institu- 
tions, the inquiry may be made whether 
the investment will be profitable—whether 
the stock taken will yield a fair dividend ? 
This, of course, will be a secondary consid- 
eration with all who have the heart to in- 
vest their means in the enterprise. Still, 
there is no reason why such schools should 
not earn enough, if properly established 
and conducted, to pay their owners the 
usual dividend. Heretofore it was the case 
in this State that no investment was more 
precarious or unprofitable than that made 
in Academies and Seminaries ; but of late 
years, such has been the increased demand 
for higher education, that wherever institu- 
tions of this kind were rightly located 
and ably and faithfully conducted, they 
have been profitable as well as honorable. 
The same, or even a greater demand for in- 
creased professional education now exists 
amongst Teachers. Several thousands are 
annually needed for the common schools of 
the State. The facilities for their training 
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do not now furnish a hundred for every 
thousand needed. This increased and still 
increasing demand for better Teachers has 
greatly advanced the compensation given, 
and already enables them in larger numbers 
to expend the means required for their own 
improvement. There is, therefore, nothing 
in the nature of the proposed institutions, 
to forbid the nhooficccet™ hope, that they may 
be made to pay the interest of their cost, 
even in money. There is everything to 
render certain the more remote, but incal- 
culable, dividend in social benefit. 

The mode of carrying this act into effect, 
does not admit, here, of any specific explan- 
ation. Each locality will have its own con- 
trolling circumstances, which must be met 
by such expedients as shall effect the local 
object in view, at the same time that the 
requisites of the law shall be obeyed. Still, 
such remarks will be offered on it, section 
by section, as seem now to be pertinent; 
embracing, however, only those that are 

reliminary to or bear upon the first estab- 
ishment of a school, and passing over, for 
the present, such as relate to its subsequent 
existence when in actual operation. 

Section 1 divides the State into twelve 
Normal School districts, each of which is to 
have not more than one Normal School 
under the act. Two objects seem to have 
been in the minds of the framers of this sec- 
tion: The first, to have the districts as 
nearly equal in population (about 200,000) as 
possible; the second, to have a population 
as nearly similar in character, pursuits and 
language as practicable, in each. It was, of 
course, impossible to fully effect both ob- 
jects; but to a considerable extent they have 

een secured, and the result will be pro- 
motive of the harmonious working and of 
the efficiency of the schools when in action. 
Several of the districts are necessarily large 
in territory. This was inevitable from the 
population basis. It will have, however, 
the helping effect of uniting a large num- 
ber of weak counties in a common enter- 
prise, which might be beyond the reach of 
only a portion of them; and in the course of 
years, as they fill up with people (to which 
desirable result good schools will greatly 
contribute) it will be easy to divide these 
districts, soas to meet the wants of their 
growth, 

Sections 2, 3 and 4, relate to the corporate 
organization, government and_ general 
powers of the proposed institutions. They 
require no remarks, except that they are 
sufficiently specific on general points to 
effect uniformity among all the schools, 
while they leave minor details to the exi- 
gencies of each case. 

Section 5 provides for the annual trans- 
mission of such information to the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, as shall put 
and keep him in possession of all the facts 
necessary to show the condition and opera- 
tions of the schools established under the 





asmuch as they are in the exercise of 
powers of a grave public character, which 
should be constantly within the control of 
public authority.. It is also essential to 
their own efficiency and success; for other- 
wise they might fall from their proper 
standard, and lose that degree of public 
confidence on which they must depend for 
public support. 

Section 6, which prescribes the requisites 
to obtain the benefits of the act, is the 
most important at this time. These re- 
quisites are: 

1. An area of not less than ten acres of 
ground for the buildings, ete. At first 
sight it may seem that this extent is un- 
necessarily large; but when the uses and 
importance of the schools and their destina- 
tion for ages are duly considered, the wisdom 
of this provision will appear. It may also 
be objected to this feature, that it must 
necessarily prevent the establishment of a 
school under this act zm a city or large 
town. Undoubtedly it will, and for good 
reasons. Neither economy of living, health, 
nor quiet will comport with the ordinary 
associations and disturbances of the interior 
of a large town. The vzicinity of such a 
place or of a village sufficiently large to 
afford the other requisite accommodations, 
will be the most eligible point of location; 
and there alone can the required extent of 
ground be commanded. 

2. The buildings are required to be capa- 
cious; and every one who has seen, even the 
feeble efforts at Normal Schools now in 
operation in this State, must admit that 
they are not too large. To raise an income 
sufficient to secure the requisite number and 
ability in the faculty of instruction and the 
other indispensable appliances of an efficient 
school, less than that derived from three 
hundred students will not be sufficient. So 
of a Main Hall: all who have attended the 
general lectures, periodical examinations 
and commencement exercises of such a 
school, know that a large Hall is indispens- 
able; and, at this late day, it is unnecessary 
to urge the necessity of proper arrangements 
tor light, heat, ventilation and exercise. 

3. Among the required apartments are a 
Library and a Cabinet; leaving it to the 
future, but not taxing the means of the 
present, to fill them with proper books, speci- 
mens and instruments. 

4 and 5. The indispensable Professors are 
merely of those branches now required by 
law to be possessed by every teacher, and 
no more; each institution being at liberty 
to add such others as its wants and means 
shall justify. 

The 6th provides for a model school or 
school for practice composed of children 
from the vicinity. This may or may not 
be on the ground belonging to the Normal 
School; but it will be better if it is. A 
school of too pupils, in two or three divi- 
sions, will be sufficient to exhibit improved 


act. This is due to the government, in- | methods of teaching. It should be supplied 
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with the best furniture and all the necessary 
appliances for instruction. 

The 7th and 8th paragraphs of this section 
require no remark now. 

Of the oth, it may be said, that though it 
is not expected to go fully into effect for some 
years, yet when it does, it will probably be 
found to be the most beneficial feature of 
the whole plan. In the meantime, such is 
the demand for Normal instruction, that 
private students will probably present them- 
selves in sufficient numbers to fill the 
schools as rapidly as they shall be estab- 
lished. The remaining paragraphs of the 
section relate to the schools in operation. 

Sections 7 and 8 prescribe the mode of ob- 
taining the privileges of the act, after a 
school shall have been established, and ex- 
plain themselves. 

Though sections 9 and 1oalso relate to the 
schools when in operation, yet they admit 
of some passing remarks here. In the first 
place, they prohibit the issuing of a certifi- 
cate of practical knowledge of teaching, 
until the possession of that knowledge is 
ni Farle actual trial and success, but 
permit the issuing of a diploma of sufficiency 
in the studies enumerated. This is as it 
should be. It at length makes the proper 
distinction between mere scholarship and 
professional skill; and on the part of the 
State it announces that no one shall become 
a permanent teacher unless professionally 
fitted for his office. In the second place, 
they enable the meritorious teacher already 
in the practice of his calling, to obtain a 
State Diploma from his proper Normal 
School, upon passing an examination in 
the same branches as its regular students 
and graduates. And thirdly, they provide 
for examinations in higher branches than 
those required by the present law, and the 
addition of these branches to the Diploma 
previously held; thus taking measures to 
secure a class of teachers for the higher 
schools, and holding out to all the _—— 
tunity to procure a State Diploma of any 
grade to which their merits may entitle 
them. 

Of section 11 it need only be said that it 
prohibits the issue of provisional or tempo- 
rary certificates of any kind, by the schools 
under this act; leaving them to the County 
Superintendents under the general practice 
as it now prevails. 

Section 12 also relates to the future, when 
the oth paragraph of the 6th section shall be 
in operation; and the 13th is only declara- 
tory of the duty of the State Superintendent 
in carrying this act into effect. 

The schools contemplated by this act will 
be of two classes: 1. Such as are now in ex- 
istence, but require additions and modifica- 
tions to bring them within its scope. 2. 
New institutions to be erected and estab- 
lished under its provisions. 

To bring the first class within the act, the 
grounds will be in most cases have to be 
enlarged. This requires no remark. It is 
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an indispensable condition, and the sooner 
it is done the better. The next step will be 
the enlargement and modification of the 
building or buildings,—for it is not to be 
supposed that all the requisite apartments 
must be under one roof. This will depend 
on circumstances, and it will be within the 
meaning of the act if they are on the pre- 
scribed ten acres. 

Before attempting the enlargement of old 
buildings of this class, or the addition to 
them of new, it will always save money as 
well as promote the comfort and convenience 
of the school, to have a plan and specifica- 
tions made by a competent architect. Of 
course the Faculty and the Trustees will be 
the proper persons to decide whaé altera- 
tions are to be made, but ow they are to be 
effected should be directed by a scientific 
builder. 

In the establishment of a new school under 
the act, several preliminary steps may be 
taken, with good effect: 

1. Consultation among the leading educa- 
tionists of the district should take place, as 
to the propriety and mode of commencing 
operations; and a part of the work should 
be assigned to cach in his own sphere or 
vicinity. 

2. If a prominent locality do not present 
itself to the mind of all, so strongly as to 
leave others out of view, means should be 
taken to ascertain what encouragement the 
citizens at or in the vicinity of ail the other 
points thought of, will hold out to the pro- 
posed school. 

3. The Teachers in all the counties of the 
district and those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the profession, should be in- 
duced to consider the project, and to extend 
to it their combined influence. 

4. When public attention by these and 
other means, (amongst which articles in the 
local newspapers will be found the most 
efficient,) has been sufficiently aroused, 
meetings should be held in each of the 
counties, and in smaller districts when ex- 
pedient, in order to further enlighten the 
public mind on the subject. 

By these and other means which each case 
will suggest, an impulse may be given toan 
enterprise, which, being undeniably in the 
direction of the wants of the times, is as 
certain of success, as it is true that in this 
land of free thought and free effort, what- 
ever is right in itself and necessary for the 
public good, must succeed if properly at- 
tempted and faithfully persisted in. 

Let all who contemplate action under this 
law, bear in mind that the success of every 
private Normal School in the State, no mat- 
ter on how small a scale or with what hesita- 
tion commenced, has far exceeded the hopes 
of its originators; and that their plans, in 
spite of themselves, have been continually 
enlarging, till nothing short of institutions 
of the rank and capacity now proposed seem 
calculated to satisfy the demands of the 
system. 
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COMMENTS OF DR. BURROWES ON HIS 
NORMAL SCHOOL BILL. 


{Editorial by Dr. Burrowes, in May No, 1857, of Penn- 
sylvania School Journal 


In this number of Zhe Journal will be 
found the bill now before the Legislature 
for the encouragement and recognition, 
by the State, of schools for the professional 
education of Teachers, together with the 
report of the special committee of the 
Senate on the subject. Our readers will 
at once recognize this as the measure 
recommended by the State Superinten- 
dent, in his last annual report. Being a 
measure which marks an era in our school 
system, the project will command the at- 
tention and engage the close consideration 
of every friend of general education. 

Year after year, ever since the passage 
of the first common school law, its advo- 
cates have been demanding the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools, founded by State 
authority and supported by State funds;— 
such as are in operation in several States 
of this Union, and in all the free school 
States of Europe. More than once, bills 
for this purpose were before the Legisla- 
ture ; but they always met with chilling 
neglect. Since the passage of the act of 
1854, and under the reviving influences 
of the County Superintendency, this 
omission by the law-making power to 
furnish means to render its own law effect- 
ual has caused many to dispair of aid 
from that quarter, and set others to in- 
quire whether it might not be obtained 
from some other source, yet still in such 
a manner to include the requisite degree 
of public authority ;—all admitting that 
such authority was, toa certain extent, 
indispensable. But while inquiring minds 
were thinking on the subject, active 
minds and hands were at work; for in 
this country there is no such thing asa 
state of abeyance in such cases. Hence, 
private schools for the preparation of 
teachers were springing into existence, in 
every quarter of the State. 

At this juncture it was that the State 
Superintendent,—with a wise forecast for 
the efficiency of the schools by means of 
properly qualified and properly author- 
ized Teachers, and at the same time with 
prudent reference to the signs indicating 
the probable and safe direction of public 
opinion on the subject,—presented the 
project now put in form by the Senate 
committee; and the question is: Is it 
right ? Should it pass ? 

For our own part, after as full and care- 
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! ful consideration of the whole subject as 
we ever gave to any matter, we have come 
to the conclusion that the plan is not 
merely the best that can be expected 
under the circumstances of the case, but 
that probably, if put into operation in the 
manner proposed in the bill, it will ulti- 
mately prove the very best that has yet 
been devised to effect the great object in 
view. It is needless, here, to state all 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
purely State Normal School, and of the 
purely private Normal School, or of the 
combination of both which is now pro- 
posed. That branch of the subject has 
been nearly exhausted by the State Super- 
intendentin hisannual report. But there 
are certain other reasons in favor of the 
plan, which are also entitled to consider- 
able weight. 

The measure is self-adapting - Wher- 
ever the way has been opened—the 
ground prepared—the necessity created, 
for a school of the kind proposed, there 
and nowhere else can it arise, and there, 
as surely as established, will it be sus- 
tained. It will—to use the common 
phrase—be a development of the times. 
It will necessarily conform itself to the 
wants of the locality, and thus in the 
greatest possible degree effect the object 
of its origin. It will also, for the same 
reason, at once attract and retain the 
favor of the community around, for it 
will be their institution, within their con- 
trol, and for their benefit. 

The measure will be efficient: In the 
organization of State Normal Schools, 
there is always risk to be encountered in 
the selection of instructors and managers. 
Those having the control of this part of 
the work naturally look high or abroad 
for their men, who may or may not prove 
successful on trial. Whereas, in the or- 
ganization of an institution of the kind 
now proposed, local talent and local ex- 
perience—that talent and effort which 
have in fact originated and built up the 
institution—will naturally and rightfully 
fall into its places of authority; and it 
will go into operation less as an untried 
experiment than as the continuation of a 
proved instrumentality, and therefore 
with much greater chance of efficiency 
and success. 

The measure will be expansive: The 
bill provides that when four institutions 
shall have been duly inspected and recog- 
nized, the law shall go’ into operation. 





Every one at all acquainted with the 
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educational condition of this State, knows 
that four such institutions, if now in 
operation under State authority, would 
at once be filled with students. This 
success would soon lead on to the found- 
ing of others, for there is now a very 
prevalent disposition among thinking men 
to invest a small portion of their means 
in aid of the educational movement of the 
day. Thus the plan would grow and 
spread by natural and easy efforts, till 
the whole State would be supplied. 
There would be no force on popular 
opinion by public authority. There could 
be no local jealousy, for each of the pro- 
posed districts had the matter in its own 
hands, and if remiss or hostile to its in- 
terests, its own would be the blame. 
This state of things and of feeling would 
soon lead to the proper result. How else 
could it be? for would not the moving 
power be the teachers, everywhete pres- 
ent and operating on parental love, which 
is the same all over the world ? 

The measure will be most beneficially 
stimulative: Hitherto intelligent capi- 
talists, and many of the most accom- 
plished teachers in the State, have both 
held aloof from the great common school 
movement. But here is ground upon 
which they can unite and both find scope 
for their means or their acquirements, 
and that, too, in accordance with their 
own plans, interests, and expectations. 
When by any means these two classes 
who possess, the one the material and 
the other the mental qualifications for 
usefulness, can be brought to unite their 
efforts with those of the mass of the 
friends of the system, a new and most 
important element of success will be 
stimulated into action. 

The measure will be equalizing in its 
operation : If even two large Sta/e Normal 
Schools were now in operation in Penn- 
sylvania, 400 graduates might be sent 
forth annually, of whom one-half (200) 
would possibly continue in the profession. 
These, from their superior training and 
advantages, would naturally assume a 
higher standing in the business than 
their less fortunate fellows. They would 
become a distinct and uncongenial class 
in the profession. But not so under the 
plan now proposed. Its schools being 


open to all, and opened in sufficient num- 
ber to accommodate all who wished their 
advantages, a broad and high but a com- 
mon level of acquirement would be es- 
tablished, upon which all might and 
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therefore ought to stand, and below which 
none should be recognized. The result 
would be a /eveling up of the whole pro- 
fession to those attainments which are 
essential, and not the elevation of a few 
to some indefinite point beyond the aver- 
age attainment. 

Finally, the measure will be Pennsylvan- 
tan: If the bill become a law and go into 
full operation, this will be but another of 
those instances in which the cautious and 
prudent policy of our State will have ob- 
tained an advantage over her more rapid 
and impulsive sisters. Hers will be the 
honor of originating it, and of simplify- 
ing a department of common school 
operations which has always been one of 
difficulty in the commencement, and of 
complication in operation. She will thus, 
merely by a prudent and well-timed ar- 
rangement of the voluntary agents at her 
disposal, have avoided a great expense, 
solved an embarrassing educational prob- 
lem, and effected an object of the highest 
importance. If the plan succeed, ten 
years will place her at the head of the 
Normal School States. 

Other reasons might be given, but 
these have satisfied us of the propriety of 
the measure. 

Some who read the bill carelessly or 
hastily may be at a loss to discover the 
points of actual connection between the 
schools it proposes to recognize and the 
common school system of the State. It 
may therefore be well to specify them. 
They are two, and are such as affect the 
system in portions most requiring some 
vitalizing remedy : 

1. The authority conferred on the joint 
principals to examine teachers and to 
issue professional certificates or diplomas, 
which shall be current in every part of 
the State. This is a wise and just feature. 
It places the teacher on a footing of 
equality with the member of every other 
learned profession, and enables him to 
show his diploma from an eminent school 
of his own profession. It may gradually 
supersede the present examinations by 
County Superintendents, and surely in- 
troduce uniformity of acquirement, into 
every part of the State. It will also 
greatly enhance the value of such a 
diploma, and render it as much more de- 
sirable than a County Superintendent’s 
certificate, as the latter is more desirable 
than one granted after a directors’ ,exami- 
nation under the old law. ~~~ i geaas 

2. The authority given _to’each‘district 
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in the State, to send one student annually 
to its proper Normal School, at a reduced 
rate. It is not expected that this pro- 
vision will at once, or even soon and gen- 
erally, go into operation. But when it 
comes, it is not difficult to imagine the 
stimulating effect. It will of course never 
come to pass, that every boy and every 
girl in the district will desire to be a 
teacher. 
privilege depends on conduct and scholar- 
ship, it will be out of the usual course of 
human nature, if the few actual competi- 
tors for the appointment do not have 
scores of competitors for rank in standing 
and attainment ; so that the beneficial re- 
sult will probably be the same, as if all 
were actual competitors for the station as 
well as the honor. 

And here, in conclusion, comes in a 
remark, not sufficiently often made nor 
fully appreciated. It is:—That prepara- 
tion for the Teacher’s profession—aye, 
and practice in that profession,—is as 
good a mode to prepare for the active 
duties of life, in all its departments, as any 
that can be named, if it is not the very 
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best. What hundreds and thousands of 
our best and most successful men, in 
every avocation requiring accurate men- 
tal discipline and close application, have 
made their way to distinction through 
this portal! True, the. profession, and 
probably the youth of the land, may 
have suffered some damage while they 
were qualifying themselves for distinction 


But when it is known that this | in this way ; but this does not disprove 


the: efficacy of teaching as a means of 
mental discipline. It only shows the 
necessity for so elevating the profession, 
both in standing and emolument, as to 
retain its best members in their proper 
positions in its ranks. 

In this view it is, that no matter how 
many young persons may prepare them- 
selves for the calling, by going through 
the due course of training, and no matter 
how many may soon abandon that calling, 
—so that enough be left to fill the schools, 
as there always will be if the compensa- 
tion be sufficient,—still Society will reap 
the benefit of the outlay, in whatever 
station of life the mental capital thus 
conferred shall be employed. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 


Ye may be aye stickin’ 1n atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when saul senses — Scotch Farmer. 


C. SCHAEFFER. - - - ~~ J. P, McCASKEY, 
HE Dr. Burrowes Memorial Fund is 
growing ; and the teachers of the State 
will know more of the early history of 
the school system as this Dr. Burrowes’ 
revival proceeds. The largest single 
contribution yet received from any county 
comes from ‘‘old Luzerne.’’ Co. Supt. 
T. B. Harrison says, in a letter dated 
October 26th: ‘‘In accordance with what I 
wrote you some time ago, the matter of the 
Dr. Burrowes Memorial was presented to 
our County Institute last Friday morning 
in a well-prepared paper by Prof. Irving 
A. Heikes, of Plymouth. Our teachers 
voted unanimously to appropriate to this 
fund an amount in the aggregate equal to 
twenty-five cents for each teacher enrolled. 
As our enrollment is over seven hundred, 





you can count on $175 from old Luzerne. 
This amount I will send you about De- 
cember 15th.’’ 

Supt. Harrison will please accept the 
hearty thanksof the Memorial Committee 
for this noble contribution to the Dr. 
Burrowes Fund. It makes us all feel 
good to note the generous spirit in which 
his teachers respond to this call. We 
are gratefulto himself, to Prof. Heikes,and 
to everybody in Luzerne connty who has 
had anything to do with this good deed. 
Many people live on the low plane of 
animals that forget benefaction and bene- 
factor; some upon the higher plane of 
men who remember both, and would 
gratefully recall and, so far as may be, 
requite them both. We shall be glad at 
any time to have the check of big-hearted 
Luzerne, and of any other county, be it 
large or small, any school district, Nor- 
mal School, or individual contributor, 
both for the good of the Fund and for the 
good of the giver. 





THE new library act for the establish- 
ment of free public libraries is bearing 
fruit. A valuable property in the city of 


Reading and a large nucleus of books 
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have been offered to the School Board. 
A petition urging the acceptance of the 
gift has been signed by several thousand 
of the heaviest tax payers. Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Allegheny, Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre, Johnstown, Warren and Braddock 
have good library facilities ; and it is to 
be hoped that Reading is not the only 
name which the current year will add to 
above list in Pennsylvania. ‘The public 
library must greatly aid the spread of in- 
telligence among people who have not yet 
acquired the habit of buying books. 





FORMERLY New England boasted of 
having the greatest lexicographer in 
America. Now that honor belongs to 
Pennsylvania, for Dr. F. A. March, the 
most eminent of the editors of the Standard 
Dictionary, lives on the west side of the 
Delaware, having filled a professorship in 
Lafayette College during a period of forty 
years. Dr. March has always taken a 
deep interest in popular education. He 
is said to be prouder of his A B C book 
for children than of his Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar for college students. On 
Friday, October 25th, his 7oth birthday 
was celebrated at Easton. The Institute 
of Northampton county adjourned at 1o 
o’clock and the teachers went in a body 
to Pardee Hall, where addresses were 
made, eulogizing his career as an edu- 
cator, a philologist and a citizen. The 
teachers and directors of Lehigh county 
sent telegrams expressing their good 
wishes and appreciation of his services in 
the cause of education. Every day gives 
evidence that the men of our time appre- 
ciate the services of noted teachers and 
professors quite as much as those of gen- 
erals and statesmen. The monuments, 
however, have nearly all gone tothe latter. 
Let us all insist that the educator shall 
have recognition here also. The Dr. 
Burrowes Memorial affords a present op- 
portunity of doing this. Stand by it in 
every way for the honor of the cause as 
well as for that of the man himself. 





IN the present issue the Normal School 
question is regarded from an unusual but 
very interesting direction—the relation 
borne to these schools by Dr. Burrowes. 
It is a story that has not before been told, 
even in this somewhat disconnected form. 
It is given now only in a few bold 
outlines, but it is here—while much 


that might be presented is omitted for 
lack of space. 


The great work done and 
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doing in these schools may, in part, be 
seen from the following brief statement of 
figures: Since the organization of the 
of the several schools they have given in- 
struction to 120,000 students, of whom 
nearly 10,000 have received their diplomas 
as graduates. There are at present 5,000 
students, not including the model schools, 
under 300 instructors of different grades 
and in many different departments. And 
the schools are yearly growing in num- 
bers and influence. To have had a 
strong hand in building foundations and 
rearing upon them such superstructure as 
this is to have done grand work work for 
humanity, whose influence must be cumu- 
lative through the ages. 





THE Nautical School Ship ‘‘ Saratoga,”’ 
which is supported jointly by Philadel- 
phia and the State of Pennsylvania, 
reached port again on the Delaware, Octo- 
ber 25th, after a five months’ cruise, dur- 
ing which she touched at the Azores, at 
Southampton and Plymouth, Havre, Lis- 
bon, Cadiz, and the Madiera Islands. 
Some of the boys visited London and 
Paris, spending a few days in each of 
these cities. This is a fine opportunity 
for boys who have a desire for life on 
shipboard, to spend two years very pro- 
fitably, whether they choose to adopt the 
seafaring life or prefer to continue their 
studies thereafter. We have had two 
sons on the ship, each of whom graduated 
from the Lancaster High School. One 
of them graduated from the ship in 1891, 
and the second is now aboard by ad- 
vice of his older brother—both being boys 
of high courage and staunch and manly 
character. Boys from 16 to 19 years of 
age, having the written consent of their 
parents or guardians, who must be 
citizens and residents of Pennsylvania, 
are received on board after a satisfactory 
examination. Boarding and tuition are 
furnished free to the boys, uniform and 
other expenses, which may range from a 
hundred to three hundred dollars per 
year, are paid by parents or guardians. 
Commander E. T. Strong, a very com- 
petent naval officer, is in charge of the 
vessel. Superintendents, directors or 
parents who think this experience might 
be good for boys of their acquaintance 
may address Capt. Charles Lawrence, 
president Pennsylvania Nautical School, 
No. 16 N. Delaware ave., Philadelphia. 
The ‘‘Saratoga’’ is in no sense a reform 
school ship. Such boys are not wanted. 
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HON. HENRY L. DIEFFENBACH. 


Mr. DIEFFENBACH was a unique and 
positive force in our educational history. 
Of Teutonic lineage, massive brain and 
iron will, he was the embodiment of gran- 
ite immovability, both of principle and 
prejudice, and could not be swerved from 
either by any considerations that ordina- 
rily influence human action. He was gen- 
erally well read on practical subjects, but 
less of a reader.than a thinker, and what 
he read was very apt to reach his mind ata 
different angle of vision from most other 
people, the result being an originality 
and independence of opinion that was szz 
generis in its character and calculated to 
produce antagonism with other minds, 
especially as there was generally more 
JSortiter in re than suaviter in modo. He 
was either unconscious of the effect of his 
bluntness on others, or it was a matter of 
indifference to him. His mind was emi- 
nently practical. For fiction he had 
neither taste nor tolerance; with him a 
statement or a narrative had to be a 
realistic verity, or he would have none of 
it. Of the ideal in literatnre and its uses 
he seemed to have no adequate concep- 
tion, and was inaccessible to either sug- 
gestion or appeal in that direction. 

Educated in the common English 
branches before the common schools were 
established, and entering that best of 
training schools, a country printing 
office, he became a political editor, from 
environment and the force of circum- 
stances, and during the best of his ma- 
turer years exerted a potential influence 
in the Democratic party, and his views 
on important subjects commanded pub- 
lic respect because of the vigor with 
which they were expressed and his well- 
known sincerity of purpose. He was 
interested in education, and he and Sen- 
ator William Bigler had informal con- 
ferences, before the latter’s election as 
Governor, on the necessity of radical re- 
forms in our dilapidated common schools. 
As a result, after Gov. Bigler’s election, 
Mr. Dieffenbach was made Chief Clerk 
of the School Department, by the Gover- 
nor’s direction, under the Hon. Francis 
W. Hughes, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and ex-officio Superintendent of 
Common Schools. 

With the laboring oar in his hands, he 
set to work in a very practical way. He 
began to publish the current decisions of 
the Department on school questions com- 





ing up for adjudication, in the Harris- 
burg Keystone, of which at that time he 
was editor, which were extensively copied 
by the county papers, and attracted pub- 
lic attention. Then when questions 
came up that revealed defects in the 
school laws he adopted the common 
sense plan of framing a new section or 
modifying an old one, to meet the ascer- 
tained difficulty, and submitted it with 
the correspondence to Mr. Hughes, who 
was a very able lawyer, to be put into 
proper legal shape. Mr. Hughes retired 
at the end of a year, and was succeeded 
by Hon. C. A. Black of Greene county, 
also an accomplished lawyer, in consulta- 
tion with whom the revised school law of 
1854 gradually took shape, and was an 
essentially home-made production that 
owed nothing to abstract theory or the 
example of other statesor countries. The 
act bears the impress of the legal mind 
throughout, but the preparatory work was 
done at the Chief Clerk’s desk. 

The bill became a law after a hard con- 
test, passing the Senate by a majority of 
only one vote. Governor Bigler was de- 
feated for re-election in October, 1854, and 
Mr. Dieffenbach was disappointed in his 
expectations of having the honor of ad- 
ministering the law and vindicating it 
before the people. But there being no 
partisanship in popular education, the 
fallen banner was not trailed in the dust 
by the victors in the political contest, but 
on its own merits was promptly placed in 
the vanguard of progress, and resolutely 
held there until it could float unchallenged 
and serene in the confidence and trust of 
a contented people. 

After Mr. Dieffenbach’s retirement from 
the School Department, Supt. Curtin ap- 
pointed him County Superintendent of 
Clinton county to fill a vacancy, and in 
that position he aided materially in com- 
mending to the people of the county the 
school law which he had helped to frame. 
When his time expired, he was elected 
School Director and President of the 
Board, and helped to grade the Common 
Schools of Lock Haven, under the power 
conferred by the Act of 1854, and made 
the schools a conspicuous success. When 
the organization was completed, he issued 
an official card to his constituents, which 
illustrates both his executive efficiency 
and his sturdy independence in dealing 
with the public. 

Although a good school man, Mr. D. 
had his limitations. For instance, he was 
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always opposed to High Schools, claim- 
ing that they did not come within the 
scope and purview of a common school 
system [under the ‘‘ poor gratis’’ of the 
old constitution.] He was tenacious on 
this point—the grading clauses of the Act 
of 1854, and the broader scope of the con- 
stitution of 1874, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. He never liked our Normal 
Schoollaw. His ideal ofa training school 
for teachers for the Common Schools in the 
elementary branches, was the private Nor- 
mal School that flourished at Muncy, Ly- 
coming county, many years ago, before the 
untimely death of its lamented founder. 
If he had framed a Normal School Law, 
it would doubtless have been on that pat- 
tern, as a county affair. 

For the past ten years Mr. D. had been 
totally blind, an unskillful operation on 
one eye having destroyed the sight of 
both eyes. The stoic in his nature was 
never more fully brought out than under 
this appalling affliction. 

In his domestic relations he was a man 
of the tenderest affection and indulgent 
kindness. It is understood that his friends 
in Clinton county are preparing to move 
for the erection of a public monument to 
his memory. - Ce. 


re 


AT SCHOOL AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 





INCE the public schools involve the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, 
many people treat them as a certain far- 
mer treated a horse for which he had 
paid a big price. It proved to be a reli- 
able horse, good for every use for which 
a horse is needed on a farm. When the 
day’s work was done, this was the horse 
on which the son rode to the post-office to 
get the daily mail. If any one got sick 
—miany country people are apt to go for 
the doctor after it is dark—this horse was 
used to summon the village physician. 
On Sunday this same horse drew the 
family coach to church. The farmer 
grew so proud of the many merits of the 
animal that he entered him for the races 
at the county fair. Here the favorite 
proved a lamentable failure. 

Since our public schools cost so much 
and since they have been measurably 
successful in teaching the common 
branches, in giving instruction in civics, 
temperance and kindness to animals, they 
are expected to render service in manual 
and military training, and in giving 





everything which a boy needs for time 
and eternity. They are expected to cure 
every defect with which modern society 
is afflicted. How to get into our schools 
the children who are out of school, seems 
to be the only educational problem in 
some people’s minds which remains to be 
solved. Without doubt every growing 
city is troubled with the question, How 
shall we get enough seats at school for 
all the children of school age? This, 
however, is mainly a question of taxa- 
tion. Our patriotic citizens assert that 
the communities whose population is 
growing have enough property and credit 
to build the necessary school houses. 
With them the question is, How can we 
get all the children to attend school? 
This is largely a question of legislation 
making attendance at school compulsory 
and of the creation of public opinion 
strong enough to enforce such legislation. 

The question which causes educators 
the most serious thought, is what fo do 
with the children after they are at school. 
A street Arab may be so troublesome as 
to spoil the educational advantages of 
forty other children in the same room. 
The public is too apt to be satisfied with 
the simple putting of the boy to school, 
as if that were a solution of the whole 
problem of education. Reformers of the 
radical type, on the other hand, are prone 
to assert that by reason of faulty methods 
and defective discipline the pupils of 
many schools would better be turned loose 
to play upon the streets and in the open air. 

The Chinese system of teaching is con- 
sidered typical of the most mechanical 
methods in education. Dr. Hinsdale is 
right in asserting that it is better for a 
Chinese boy to pass part of the day at 
school learning what the teachers of his 
native land can give him than to grow 
up in ignorance of their written language 
and their written symbols of thought. 
Where the atmospheric conditions of a 
school-room are not a menace to health, 
it is better for a boy to attend school than 
to spend all his waking hours upon the 
streets. 

Neverthless the question remains: Are 
the schools accomplishing all that may 
reasonably be expected of them in view 
of their cost and the amount of time con- 
sumed in school attendance ? The State 
of Connecticut has felt the influence of 
Yale College for nearly two centuries. 
A public school was established as early 
as 1639. The State Board of Education 
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recently made a test of the results at- 
tained in the public schools of one county. 
Out of 1,205 children twelve years old, 
695 failed to perform this example: 
Flenry had yo cents. His sister had four- 
fifths as many, how many had his sister ? 

‘‘Making due allowance,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘for embarrassment and the un- 
usual presence of a visitor, teaching 
which has not secured greater rapidity 
and accuracy in the performance of so 
simple an example must be pronounced 
a failure. The same report says that not 
more than one-half the children under 
thirteen could read and write legibly and 
currently, and that reading in these 
schools does not mean any acquaintance 
with books, there being no evidence of a 
habit of reading, because only one book 
is prescribed, which will be learned by 
heart. No test of this kind has ever been 
made in Pennsylvania, or if it has been 
made with similar results, State pride has 
prevented their publication. 

The building of school-houses with ac- 
commodations sufficient for all the chil- 
dren of school age and their compulsory 
attendance during a specified time, con- 
stitute together only the first step in the 
solution of the problem of education, 
When this step has been taken, the main 
questions still confront us. Are the pu- 
pils led to form habits of regularity, 
punctuality, industry, and obedience? 
Do they acquire a taste for good reading, 
the ability to write legibly and rapidly, 
and the power to solve examples involv- 
ing the fundamental rules with integers, 
fractions and denominate members? Do 
they learn the correct use of the English 
language, and enough of their country’s 
geography, history and government to 
make them good citizens of our federal 
republic ? 

It is of course possible to expect too 
much of our public schools. Just as 
there are limits to the strength and use- 
fulness of the best horse, so there are lim- 
itations to the work which the public 
schools can reasonably be expected to 
accomplish. One of these limitations is 
on the side of religion. 

There are certain virtues which every 
good school necessarily develops. Dr. 
W. T. Harris named seven of these at 
Saratoga which may fitly be called school 
virtues, viz.: regularity, punctuality, 
neatness including cleanliness, accuracy, 
silence, industry, and obedience. A man 
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heathen. The soldiers who fought in the 
Gallic wars under Julius Caesar had de- 
veloped these virtues; otherwise they 
could not have conquered the world. Vir- 
tues which even the pagans possess, will 
not suffice to answer the demands of a 
society based upon Christianity. At this 
point the home and the Sabbath-school 
must supplement the instruction of the 
public school. 

The writer can conceive no better way 
of awakening the moral and religious 
sense than by devout daily reading of the 
Scriptures. But are the Scriptures always 
read in that way? Tom Paine read his 
Bible regularly, but it was for the purpose 
of finding apparent contradictions and 
instances of doubtful morality. The 
Parsees study the Bible carefully, that 
they may understand Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton and other masters of English style. 
The lips may utter the words and the 
sound thereof may fall upon the ear, but 
the mind and heart may be occupied with 
other things. All will agree that if the 
Bible is read in our public schools, it 
must be read without note or comment. 
The Baptist, for instance, can not be al- 
lowed to enforce his views against the 
Methodist, nor the Presbyterian against 
the Episcopalian. Is there any other 
book at school that we pretend to read 
without note, comment, or explanation ? 
Any teacher who would teach a primary 
geography or a second reader in that way 
would soon lose her place. The truths 
of the Sacred Scriptures are more pro- 
found than the statements of a geography 
or a school reader; hence the work of ex- 
planation and precept which from the 
nature of the case the public schools can 
not supply, must be given in the home, 
the Sunday-school and the religious so- 
ciety. To imagine that the problem of 
a child’s moral or religious education has 
been solved when the reading of the 
Bible has been made a part of the daily 
school programme, would be as greata 
mistake as it is to suppose that the prob- 
lem of education can be solved by the 
enactment of a law making attendance 
at school compulsory. 

In many other directions the education 
at school must be supplemented and com- 
pleted by education out of school. The 
introduction into the public school of in- 
struction in sewing and cooking does not 
relieve the mother of the duty of addi- 
tional instruction along these lines at home. 


may possess all these and still be a ! The daughter who is never allowed to 
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bake a cake or a loaf of bread, to prepare 
an omelet or a pie, is ill-fitted to take 
charge of a house, although fortune may 
have blessed her with untold wealth. 
That manual training is a good thing at 
school, has been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The foreman of a 
shop would be a fool if he took for granted 
that the graduate of a manual training 
school had no further need of instruction 
and guidance from those who are the 
recognized experts in that shop. The 
schools may teach book-keeping and 
banking and short-hand with type-writ- 
ing, but much will always remain to be 
mastered after the school days are ended. 
Some superintendents expect the Normal 
School to teach everything about the 
science and art of pedagogy which a 
teacher ought to know, and thus fail to 
give the recent graduate the advice and 
help which every beginner has a right to 
expect from those who are charged with 
the duty of supervision. It is impossible 
to specify in how many directions that 
which the boy is taught at school must 
be supplemented by what he learns out 
of school. To expect that the public 
schools shall fit a boy completely for any 
vocation is as unreasOnable as it was for 
the farmer to expect his family horse to 
win the races at the county fair. 

The success of a pupil at school is 
largely determined by the life of the 
same pupil during the hours when he 6r 
she is out of school. The atmosphere of 
the home may be conducive to study, or 
it may render study in the evening dis- 
tasteful and well-nigh impossible. Even- 
ing parties, church fairs, social gather- 
ings that encroach on the hours due to 
study and sleep, often neutralize the best 
efforts of the teacher. ‘‘ Very little will 
satisfy,’’ was the advice given toa young 
teacher by the principal of a private 
school largely attended by rich men’s 
sons. ‘‘ You must bear in mind,’’ said 
Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘that young men 
with rich relatives have a hard time get- 
ting an education.’? The necessity of 
doing chores and other work out of school 
is frequently helpful in training the will 
and begetting habits which ensure suc- 
cess at school. 

If parents could be made to realize 
more fully that the career of the pupil at 
school is so largely shaped by what the 
same pupil does out of school, the public 
schools would not be blamed for failures 
which are due to circumstances beyond 
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the control of the teacher. Whilst ev- 
erybody admits that the boy at school 
determines what the boy out of school 
shall be, it can not be denied and should 
never be forgotten that the boy out of 
school exerts a determining influence upon 
the career of the same boy while aé school. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 








\ ANY methods of distributing the 
| State appropriation were discussed 
during the past year. In all these dis- 
cussions no reference was made to the 
English system of payment by results. 
This is a scheme by which the State is 
supposed to be certain of a dollar’s worth 
of education for every dollar that is paid 
out of the State Treasury. Its author 
was Robert Lowe, who expressed its 
merits in brief when he said: ‘‘If the 
system is costly, it shall be efficient ; if 
inefficient, it shall be cheap.’’ As adopted 
in England some decades ago, four shil- 
lings were to be allowed for each scholar 
in average attendance ; and an additional 
sum for every child who could pass in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Ability 
to pass in these branches was decided not 
by the teacher, but by an inspector of 
schools appointed and paid by the gov- 
ernment. The former sum was intended 
as a premium on attendance, the latter as 
a premium on teaching efficiency. 

‘*The results of this ingenious plan,’’ 
says President Sharpless, ‘‘soon became 
manifest. Grants rapidly fell. The chil- 
dren could not pass the examinations. 
Poor schools could not sustain themselves, 
and either expired or brought themselves 
to a better standard. In the former case 
many judgments not at all lenient were 
placed upon the author of their extinction, 
but the system survived. Just causes of 
criticism were also plentiful, but, modi- 
fied and remodified, it outlived the attack, 
is still the basis of grants to the schools, 
and bids fair to be a permanent factor in 
the English system.’’ 

Government grants are made for aver- 
age attendance, for merit, for needlework, 
for singing, 17 shillings being the maxi- 
mum grant per child which can be se- 
cured by an infant school. In more ad- 
vanced schools there are grants for needle- 
work, for cooking, for laundry work, for 
passes in specific subjects like Algebra, 
Chemistry, French, Latin, Book-keeping. 
The design of these grants was not to 
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paralyze local effort, but to stimulate the 
local authorities by making it a financial 
gain to supply and to retain efficient 
teachers. A system of payment by re- 
sults would be the death-knell to very 
much of the favoritism which has crept 
into the schools of some American cities 
and boroughs. ‘Teachers under this sys- 
tem would be obliged to stand upon their 
merits as instructors, instead of being kept 
secure in their places through the ‘‘pull”’ 
of influential relatives and friends. 


—— ————— 


EDUCATIONAL, PRESS. 


URING the late session of the Na- 

tional Educational Association at 
Denver, Colorado, the representatives of 
twenty-two educational journals held 
several very pleasant meetings, which 
resulted in the preliminary organization 
of the Educational Press Association of 
America. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to develop fraternal feeling, mutual 
benefit, and united strength in advancing 
educational sentiment along lines upon 
which there is common agreement. 

The advantages of this organ‘zation 
were apparent at each successive meeting, 
and, at the final meeting, every educa- 
tional paper represented was committed 
to this organization and was conditionally 
accepted as a charter member of the asso- 
ciation. The permanent organization is 
to be effected in February next, and edu- 
cational journals desiring to join the asso- 
ciation are cordially invited to address 
the officers of the temporary organization: 
A. E. Winship, Boston, President; Wil- 
liam G. Smith, Minneapolis, Secretary; 
George P. Brown, Bloomington, Treas- 
urer. The papers entered as charter 
members are: 

American Teacher, Boston, Mass.; American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.; Colo- 
rado School Journal, Denver, Colo.; Educational 
Review, New York, N. Y.; Education; Boston, 
Mass.; Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Intelligence, Oak Park, Ill.; Michigan Modera- 
tor, Lansing. Mich.; New York School Journal, 
New York, N. Y.; New England Journal of 
Education, Boston, Mass.; Northwestern Jour- 
nal of Education, Lincoln, Neb.; Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio; Primary 
Education, Boston, Mass.; Popular Educator, 
Boston, Mass.; Public School Journal, Bloom- 


ington, Ill.; Primary School, New York, N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa.; 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y.; School Bulle- 
tin, Syracuse, N. Y.; School Education, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Teachers’ Institute, New York; 
N. Y.; Texas School Journal, Dallas, Texas, 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kansas. 
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‘““‘DR. BURROWES ELMS.”’ 


HE observance of Arbor Day by so 
many schools is a matter upon which 
both the teachers and the public are to be 
congratulated. It is true, there are those 
who never do anything. They have not 
planted, and they will not plant. If 
only they could be aroused and interested 
in these and other good things! At their 
twenty-second observance of the day the 
Lancaster High School planted one hun- 
dred and sixty trees at noon, and in the 
afternoon had a programme of music and 
readings, during which Mr. J. P. McCas- 
key made the following remarks: 
DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL ELMS. 


The old ‘‘Lancasterian school,’’ at the 
corner of Prince and Chestnut streets, is the 
most interesting in our city. It was so 
called because the monitorial system of 
Joseph Lancaster, an Englishman, who 
made quite a stir in this direction in the 
early part of the century, was introduced 
and taught there for a number of years. 
The grooves in the floor still show where 
the boys and girls ‘‘toed the mark.’’ But 
Mr. Lancaster’s peculiar system had already 
gone the way of a thousand other educa- 
tional fads and fancies when the building 
was occupied by the High School in 18so. 
It ceased to be so occupied from 1865 until the 
opening of the current school year, when 
the second floor was again taken by High 
School No. 2, the overflow of a hundred 
pupils, the transfer class to the girls’ de- 
partment in this building, and probably the 
advance of a movement that will, within 
two or three years, put the united depart- 
ments of the Girls’ High School into a mod- 
ern and substantial home upon these Ham- 
ilton grounds. 

The old school has an interesting history, 
and about it linger many enjoyable asso- 
ciations for very many people. It is seventy 
years since it was built, and long ago it lost 
rank as the most imposing school building 
in our city; but I would rather be on that 
second floor than in any other room in Lan- 
caster; in part, for the ‘‘old times,’’ life 
with the old boys, life also with three or 
four of the men we knew there as teachers— 
Crumbaugh and Higbee, Colburn and Davis. 
For the greatest good that comes to the 
average pupil out of any ordinary, every- 
day school worthy of the name, comes not 
from the books he is using or the drill he is 
getting, but from the life he or she is living 
with the high-souled teacher, the man or 
woman of noble aims, who is not a mere 
day-laborer in the schoolroom, but an artist 
in love forever with strength, and beauty, 
and goodness. In part also, from the fact 
that it is, for location, the most pleasant 
room in the city ; for out of its windows on 
both sides one looks into the trees. On one 
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side is the fine grove of the Moravian grave- 
yard, planted Sen ago by some lover of 
trees who, by his good deed, has given 
pleasure to thousands for two generations ; 
on the other side the American elms now 
growing into trees of large size, two or three 
of them giving promise of grand propor- 
tions. 

All this introduction is to bring us to-day 
to these self-same trees and to the man who 
planted them—Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. 
He was a veteran tree-planter, his favorite 
of all trees being this Americanelm. An- 
other noble elm of his planting stands in 
the south end of the Chestnut Street school 
grounds, on Marion alley not far from Mul- 
berry street. In these trees he has left to 
many of usa legacy of perennial enjoyment. 
They should be known in Lancaster as the 
‘*Dr. Burrowes Elms.’’ He planted many 
others during his long and useful life, and 
in places ma! separated. The Pennsyl- 
vania State College is noted for the noble 
growth of maples and other trees, in variety, 
upon its large campus. Thirty years ago 
there were none of them. Many of these 
were planted by Dr. Burrowes and at his di- 
rection. Healso urged the planting of trees 
by the classes. The thought of Arbor Day 
would have been to him an inspiration. It 
could have had no more enthusiastic advo- 
cate than himself. He little dreamed when, 
with unselfish labor, he did this planting in 
Lancaster upon the public school grounds 
and upon the street, that these same trees 
would, nearly a half century later, come to 
be spoken of and regarded as the ‘‘ Dr. Bur- 
rowes Memorial Elms’’—a memorial that 
needs only to be named to be at once recog- 
nized as most fitting and beautiful. 

And yet these are but a passing type and 
shadow of the grander trees with whose 
Eewene. in like unselfish spirit and with 

ike generous enthusiasm, this man had so 
much to do here in Pennsylvania. Think 
of our unique and magnificent Normal 
School System, that has revolutionized the 
work of general education in a!l parts of the 
State, the law under which it was organized 
written by him and its provisions originat- 
ing mainly with himself; of our patriotic 
Soldiers’ Orphan School System, to the or- 
ganization of which he was called by Gov- 
ernor Cnrtin as preéminently the best man 
in the State for that important duty ; of the 
all-embracing Common School System of 
Neo banger which he, when Secretary of 
State from 1835 to 1838, organized and set in 
motion, launching it with full confidence 
upon its career of ever-increasing power and 
influence for the good of mankind—these 
‘trees of life,’’ suggesting that wondrous 
tree told of in the Revelations, asa great good 
man suggests ‘‘the image of God.’’ Turn 
to the Book, and see again the vision: ‘‘And 
he showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of 
the street of it, and on either side of the 





river, was there the tree of life, which bore 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month; and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations.”’ 

I remember a time—it seems a long time 
ago—when Dr. Burrowes, Father Keenan of 
St. Mary’s, Father Baker of old Trinity, 
Doctor’ Atlee, General Steinman, Judge 
Hayes, Alexander Hood, Newton Lightner, 
Peter McConomy, and others —sometimes 
also John Myers, the high constable—were 
frequent or occasional visitors to the schools. 
But our most frequent visitor was Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes. The schools “‘ pos- 
sessed’’ him. The dream of general educa- 
tion seemed to occupy his thought by day 
and by night, as that of no other man in the 
county or in the State. He was never a 
teacher in the ordinary sense of the word, 
yet no educational meeting was complete 
without him ; and no teacher in the history 
of the State has had a tithe, perhaps nota 
hundredth part, of his influence upon our 
school policy and upon the educational work 
done or doing in Pennsylvania. In the 
School Board of Lancaster he was for many 
years a leading factor. The work he did in 
the Board of this city, and out of it, has, for 
sixty years, given to Lancaster such honor- 
able reputation throughout the State in 
school affairs as without him she neither 
would nor could have attained. In the 
county of Lancaster his name was long iden- 
tified, as that of no other man, with the 
cause of common schools. In the general 
school work of the State, the name of Thomas 
H. Burrowes was, of all men, best known 
and most highly honored. His wise counsel 
was sought on every hand, and his influence 
in that formative era was an unfailing power 
for good. He had a mission, if ever man 
had. For its accomplishment he labored in 
season and out of season, until the strong 
years conquered him. It is now a quarter 
of a century since he laid down the pen, and 
ceased to speak ; but his work, like that of 
every other good man, be it great or sinall, 
has passed into the life of the world, and it 
is immortal. 

The teachers and school officers of Penn- 
sylvania, desiring to testify their apprecia- 
tion of the great work which this man did 
for us all, are now contributing through 
their Institutes, and otherwise, towards an 
enduring memorial that shall speak of him 
and for them to coming generations. Cer- 
tain features of this Memorial will be placed 
in St. James’ Church and churchyard in this 
city, to which parish he belonged and where 
his mortal remains lie buried. It is the 
purpose of the Memorial Committee that 
many thousand copies of a life-size portrait 
and memorial volume shall,—as in the case 
of the Dr. Higbee Memorial—be distributed 
to the State at large. To this Memorial 
Fund we shall be glad to have contributions 
from any persons who would be gratified at 
seeing Dr. Burrowes thus honored. This 
High School will add its generous contribu- 
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tion to that fund—in honor of a citizen of 
Lancaster whose service to the State has 
probably been of greater value and import- 
ance than that of any other man who has 
ever lived within our borders. 

It gives me great pleasure to tell you that 
the first contribution tothis Memorial Fund 
was from an old High School boy. He saw, 
in looking through 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal, that such a fund would be raised, 
and at once sent his check for twenty dol- 
lars. From the same generous hand I had 
the first check towards the Dr. Higbee Me- 
morial Fund, also for twenty dollars, per- 
sonally unsolicited, and with equal prompt- 
ness. He knew these men, honored them, 
and needed only the knowledge that such 
memorial work was proposed, to give it 
generous support. The money value of such 
a check is of little account ; it is the heart 
in it that is great. We were boys together, 
and of the old school boys, I think, if at any 
time I had been asked, Who is the finest 
gentleman of you all, has the best head, 
the best heart ? I would have said promptly, 
as I say it now, ‘‘Wm. A. Montgomery.”’ 
And that high rank he held for me until 
his sudden death a few weeks since, and 
must hold always. Now he stands apart— 
a blessed memory, 

‘* Forever sacred—hallowed from all change by 
death.’’ 

He was one of the best known lawyers and 
most respected citizens of Chicago. He was 
an efficient officer in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, and would have been a man of mark 
anywhere. He knew George Howland well, 
and, being a man of scholarly tastes as well 
as a man of affairs, could appreciate the 

reat qualities of that remarkable man who 

id more than any other to build up the ed- 
ucational system of Chicago. Last autumn 
he was much interested in visiting, with his 
son, some of the old placesin Lancaster, and 
many of you will remember his pleasant talk 
on the day when he was with us here in the 
High School. 

Among ‘‘ambrosial nights’’ that I recall is 
one some years ago, when he was on a visit 
to Lancaster, and Dr. Higbee came in early 
to spend the evening. Mrs. Montgomery 
was especially interested in Bible study, and 
these, with other subjects of human interest, 
kept the genial Doctor at his best, and all of 
our little company keenly alive, until look- 
ing suddenly at his watch he found it near 
midnight. Witha hurried good-by, against 
our earnest protest that it was ‘‘ early yet,’’ 
heleftus. The first remark of Montgomery, 
when the spell of Dr. Higbee’s power was 
broken and he had passed out of the door, 
was, ‘‘ We've had a five-hundred-dollar lec- 
ture here to-night.’’ Higbee and Mont- 
gomery! Will the world ever be filled with 
such men? 

I bad thought to tell you something of the 
American elms which I saw in New Haven 
in May and September of the present year ; 
of the Washington elm and the elms on 
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Boston Common, which I saw in July and 
August last ; of the stately elm with whose 
perfect symmetry I was much impressed 
some years ago at North Conway, in New 
Hampshire ; of the elm-tree itself in a gen- 
eral way and of certain historic elms in par- 
ticular, to interest you perhaps in this grand- 
est of our forest trees, which should be more 
frequentiy planted for its beauty and for its 
shade—a noble specimen of which, planted 
about 1825, and now as old as the school 
building of which I have been speaking, 
stands within a hundred yards of where we 
are met to celebrate Arbor Day—but the 
time is gone. 

Let me close with a few suggestive words 
from the late George William Curtis, written 
perhaps within sight and sound of the trees 
about his beautiful country home on Staten 
Island : 

‘*So, trained by Arbor Day, as the chil- 
dren cease to be children, they will feel the 
spiritual and refining influence, the sym- 
bolical beauty, of the trees. Like men, they 
begin tenderly and grow larger and larger, 
in greater strength, more deeply rooted, 
more widely spreading, stretching leafy 
boughs for birds to build in, shading the 
cattle that chew the cud and graze in peace, 
decking themselves in blossoms and ever- 
changing foliage, and murmuring with 
rustling music by day and night. The 
thoughtful youth will see a noble image of 
the strong man struggling with obstacles 
that he overcomes, in a tree wrestling 
mightily with the wintry gales and extort- 
ing a glorious music from the storms which 
it triumphantly defies. 

‘Arbor Day will make the country visibly 
more beautiful every year. Every little 
community, every school district, will con- 
tribute to the good work. The school-house 
will gradually become an ornament, as it is 
already the great benefit of the locality, and 
the children will be put in the way of living 
upon more friendly and intelligent terms 
with the beautiful nature which is so 
friendly to us."’ 

One word more, by way of postscript, and 
of another High School boy. They are to- 
day celebrating their first Arbor Day in the 
city of Wilmington, Delaware. I have just 
received a fine programme of exercises, 
which includes formal tree-planting by the 
schools, High School chorus, High School 
orchestra, ‘‘quotations’’ by pupils, and an 
address by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commis- 
sioner of Forestry of Pennsylvania, who will 
also give his illustrated lecture before the 
High Schools this evening on ‘‘ Beautiful 
Pennsylvania.’’ Dr. John W. Crumbaugh, 
one of our old boys, now of the Wilmington 
Board of Controllers and Chairman of the 
High School Committee, is behind all this 
and much other good work in that large 
city, and is making things ‘‘ go’’ with his 
accustomed energy. Years hence they may 
talk of him as we now talk of his father and 
of other good men gone. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson : The schools 
of the county are all in operation. Gilpin 
and Manor will have a seven months’ term. 
Parks and Mahoning have adopted the 
graded course for country schools. The 
new school-house in Worthington is a fine 
building, a credit to the town. 

BEAVER — Supt. Hillman: Our annual 
Local Institute at Prof. Peirsol’s Academy 
was held from the roth to the 22d of 
August. The interest in this |Institute 
seems to increase from year to year. The 
enrollment at this meeting was 144. Whilst 
this Institute is intended especially for 
young teachers, many of our more ex- 
perienced teachers were present and took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The schools of 
Bedford, Everett, Saxton, Hopewell and 
Riddlesburg have been visited. At Hope- 
well, Director H. H. Bowers accompanied 
me; at Riddlesburg, W. H. Souder; at 
Saxton, J. A. Covalt, Rev. E. H. Wallace 
and Calvin Emeigh; at Everett, A. M. 
McClure and Aaron Garber. Saxton or- 
dered a new school and employed an extra 
teacher. In all the schools visited it was 
found that the enrollment exceeded that of 
last year. Much interest is manifested in 
the work. Everett has retained its entire 
corps of last year’s teachers. Bedford has 
made but two changes. Saxton retains the 
former principal. Change of teachers is 
not nearly so frequent here as formerly. 
In many districts almost the entire force 
of the previous year’s teachers is held. 
More copies of 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal are taken in the county than in 
any former year of which I have any knowl- 
edge. 

BLAIR—The directors of Taylor township 
have repaired and repainted a number of 
their school-houses, including the addition 
of neat porches. This progressive Board 
has also advanced the salaries of teachers. 
The schools visited have a large enrollment 
and good attendance. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Warwick town- 
ship has added another grammar school to 
her educational facilities. The improve- 
ments at St. Mary’s are in keeping with 
modern progress. The East Vincent school- 
houses have strong wire screens over the 
windows instead of shutters. There is no 
slamming of shutters and rattling of win- 
dows and loosening of casements with this 
device. Highland school in West Vincent 
township has been supplied with new indi- 
vidual furniture. The old double desk is 
— disappearing. A large number of 
schools are now furnished with clocks. In 
East Coventry five of their six buildings 
are handsomely papered, and all are supplied 
with wells of good water and convenient 
pumps. Each house has a porch, and ar- 
rangements are being made to furnish each 
school with a circulating library. All of the 





South Coventry buildings have also been 
put in good repair. 

Jun1IAtTaA—Supt. Marshall: During Septem- 
ber I visited the schools of Beale, Tuscarora, 


| Lack and Spruce Hill. The prospects fora 


successful term in these districts are encour- 
aging. Iwas delighted with the appearance 
oftherooms. ‘The new house erected in Tus- 
carora is a fine brick structure, 28x34 feet, 
pleasantly located and well arranged. The 
greatest care was taken, on the part of the 
directors and contractors, to make this a 
model school-building. It is the best one- 
story school-house in the county. ° 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: All our schools 
are in progress. During September I visited 
sixty schools, and found them, with but 
few exceptions, in a highly satisfactory 
condition. Those of Independent District 
have made very commendable progress. 
The course of study adopted a few years ago 
is followed in every grade and school. With 
the excellent corps of teachers this district 
has at present, it promises to become one of 
the leading districts in the county. Myers- 
town, West Lebanon and Jonestown have 
adopted special courses of study, arranged 
by the teachers and the Superintendent, 
and have regraded the schools. The high 
school building of Jackson district was for- 
mally dedicated on Saturday, September 21. 
The exercises were conducted under the 
auspices of the P. O. S. of A. This is 
another illustration of the great interest this 
organization takes in popular education. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Maj. M, J. Reed, of Philadelphia, 
and the County Superintendent. Dr. 
Schaeffer’s excellent address was an earnest 
plea for provision for the education of our 
youth beyond the common branches. The 
building is the finest structure in the county 
and reflects much credit upon the directors 
under whose supervision it was erected. 
North Annville and Union have each or- 
ganized an additional school. South Ann- 
ville, Londonderry and Independent have 
introduced music. South Annville took 
the lead in this direction, for which the 
district deserves special credit. I sincerely 
hope that every district in the county will 
soon take a similar step. In nearly every 
district Local Institutes and Reading Circles 
have been organized. These as a rule meet 
monthly, in some districts semi-monthly. 
Our teachers are greatly devoied to this kind 
of work. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: During this month 
I brought toa close the preliminary meet- 
ings held before the opening of the schools. 
They were very fully attended by both 
teachers and directors. The work for the 
ensuing year was very carefully mapped 
out and discussed by the teachers and direc- 
tors. The following topics received special 
attention: Receut School Legislation, Course 
of Study and Proper Classification, School 
Examinations and Reviews, the Recitation 
and the Art of Questioning, and Common 
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School Gradation. By these meetings we 
are able to reach the teachers and directors 
as a body, and to offer suggestions which 
tend to improve the schools very materially. 
Most of our schools are now furnished with 
from six to eight dictionaries for general 
use. Whitehall township has added a set 
of outline maps and a language chart for 
use in each school. Heidelberg has placed 
a map of Pennsylvania in eachtroom; North 
Whitehall and South Whitehall, a 12-inch 
globe, the former also a standard dictionary. 
Minor apparatus was supplied in almost 
every district. Nearly all the schools 
report an increased attendance. 

Lycominc—Supt. Becht: Lewis district 
has increased the school term to seven 
months, and McNett to nine. The latter 
has also placed the Standard Dictionary and 
a set of People’s Encyclopedia in every 
school. Picture Rocks has added another 
grade and extended the course of study. 
More than one hundred teachers attended 
the August meeting of the Teachers’ Ex- 
change. Two hundred and thirty-one ap- 
plicants were examined. There are about 
twenty teachers holding provisional cer- 
tificates who have no schools for the winter. 
Some of these will be called upon to act as 
substitutes or to fill vacancies as they occur. 
Out of the whole number examined only 
five had no special training outside the 
common schools. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: A very inter- 
esting Local Institute was held at Plymouth, 
September 14th. The attendance of teachers 
was large. Dr. J. P. Welsh of Bloomsburg, 
Prof. Geo. P. Bible of East Stroudsburg, 
and Miss Mary McMellan were the instruct- 
ors from abroad. Supt. Miller, of Nanti- 
coke, give an excellent talk on ‘‘ Drawing 
in the Public Schools.’’ The reports from 
the schools of the county show a large in- 
crease in the attendance. In many districts 
additional schools had to be opened. 
Wyoming borough occupies a new four-room 
building, one of the finest in its appoint- 
ments in the county. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our schools are 
all in operation, and the indications for a 
successful term are for the most part en- 
couraging. The teachers of the seventeen 
schools thus far visited are doing good work. 
Many of our schools were surprisingly large 
at the beginning of the term. Prof. O. P. 
De Witt, a graduate of Cornell University, 
has opened an Academy in Reedsville, with 
an attendance on the first day of eighteen 
students; the outlook is favorable. The 
Union township school board has rented a 
suitable room in which to hold its meetings 
ard store books and supplies. Well done ! 

MontTour—Supt. Steinbach: The Board 
of Mahoning township has put the Mechan- 
icsville school-house in excellent condition. 
The house consists of two rooms, and is now 
the finest in the county. The walls and 
ceilings have been papered, a new slate 
board placed in each room, and the latest 
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improved furniture put in both rooms. The 
entire building is well equipped. A motion 
made by Mr. Jacob Rudy, now seventy-two 
years old, to introduce mental arithmetic. 
was unanimously carried—a good move. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
new brick school-house in course of erection 
in Rapho township was considerably dam- 
aged by the storm of September oth. New 
furniture has been purchased for every 
school-room in Rapho. The four teachers’ 
meetings held during the month were well 
attended, and we have reason to believe 
that the school work is opening with more 
than ordinary interest on the part of teachers 
and pupils. 

WESTMORELAND — Supt. Ulerich: The 
schools all opened this month with a largely 
increased attendance, if reports thus far 
received are correct. Many improvements 
in school property have been made during 
the summer, such as repainting, reseating, 
etc. Some fifteen or twenty new buildings 
have been erected; and where large buildings 
have been in use for some years, new rooms 
have been added or fitted up. The outlook 
for a good year’s work is most encouraging. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: A new Smead 
furnace was placed in the 2d Ward building. 
Improvements have been made in the 
cellars or basemeuts of all the buildings, 
which, with one exception, are now in good 
condition. The Prang Drawing System 
was introduced in the three lower or primary 
grades—three years’ work, with the inten- 
tion of extending it to the secondary grades 
next year, and later to the grammar grades. 
The teachers are interested in drawing, 
and in the cause of their profession gen- 
erally. Their aim is to do better work than 
has been done in the past. Nearly all are 
taking educational journals. The policy of 
the school board is improvement. A year 
ago anew $450 Shoemaker piano was pur- 
chased. We also succeeded in procuring 
from the Smithsonian Institution nearly 100 
marine invertebrates for use in nature study. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson: Our schools 
are crowded to overflowing. The enroll- 
ment in the High School is far beyond what 
was expected by those who were supposed 
to be acquainted with the situation. One of 
our primary schools has 71 on theroll. It 
seems to me that a compulsory law under 
such circumstances is unnecessary. 

SoutH EAston—Supt. Shull: We have 
nothing special to offer except to say that 
our teachers are enthusiastic in their work; 
also that we have taken concerted action in 
waging war against cigarette smoking 
among the boys who attend school. The 
work on the new school building is steadily 

rogressing, and it is expected that it will 
be in use by another year. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn : Our attend- 
ance this month is something over one hun- 
dred larger than any past September. We 
began with six more schools, and in October 
we may be obliged to have two more. 
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Ir the voice be not of the best, it is of small conse- 
quence. The full-voiced sound will absorb all indi- 
viduality of voice. Each will be aggregated with all. 
The little separate waves will go to form an entire 
ocean of sound, a multitudinous oneness and massive 
whole, without any prominent individualizing. Es- 
pecially is this true when the voices are under the 
controlling and assimilating influence of a powerful, 
and well-played organ; and, in congregational sing- 
ing, the organ should have the largest liberty of ut- 
terance, the foundation-stops being alone employed. 


So then it may be taken as a fact that. in the people’s 
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music of the church, the control and use of the voice 
require little artistic training, but only so much mus- 
ical endowment as almost everybody naturally has, 
and so much musical memory as to remember such 
simple melodies as form the staple of tunes adapted 
to general use. All the better, to be sure, if prelim- 
inary training has been secured, with some knowledge 
of the elementary rules of music. This were best 
done in early life,and while atschool; and we hesitate 
not to say that it isa great mistake whenever in any 
school, public or private, instruction in music and 
singing is omitted for what is thought more practical. 
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